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ELYMAS—NEHELAMITE—PETHOR 


L. YAURE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


HIS is a strange title for a paper: three biblical names, seemingly 

quite unrelated: (1) Elymas, also called Barjesus, was a false 
prophet and the bitter adversary of the apostle Paul (Acts 13 6-12); 
(2) Shemaiah the Nehelamite was also a false prophet and an adversary 
of Jeremiah (Jer 29 24-32); (3) Pethor is said to have been the name of the 
place of residence of the famous Balaam (Num 22 5). Nevertheless, when 
understood rightly, there will be found a hidden but very strong lirk 
binding these three names closely together. To see this hidden connection 
between these names we will first have to discover the etymological 
derivation and proper meaning of each of them. What is Elymas — 
Nehelamite — Pethor? 

Before entering upon our investigation it should be understood that 
we are here solely concerned with the interpretation of these biblical 
names and the interrelationship, if any, of the narratives connected with 
them. We do not intend to enter into any exegetical discussion of the 
respective biblical passages, least of all of the many and difficult problems 
involved in the Balaam narrative. We,begin with the problem of Elymas 


in Acts. 
Elymas 


THE PROBLEM: 


In the Elymas episode related in Acts 13 6-12 we are faced with a 
number of puzzling difficulties. In vss. 6-7 we are told that Paul and his 
companion Barnabas encounter at the court of the proconsul Sergius 
Paulus in Paphos, on the island of Cyprus, a Jewish magician whose name 
is explicitly given as Barjesus. But then in vs. s we read to our astonish- 
ment: ‘“‘There opposed them Elymas the magician, because thus is his 
name interpreted.’”’ Why is Barjesus here so abruptly called Elymas, and 
to what does the author refer when he says ‘‘thus is his name inter- 
preted’’? The text is apparently unintelligible, and it seems as if Luke 
here is writing in riddles. The problem is greatly aggravated by the 
almost endless variety of textual readings which this obscure text has 
produced. 

To examine the many variant readings of our text and to study the 
various attempts of scholars trying to illumine the obscurity is like 
wandering through a labyrinth without ever emerging into light. It 
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would be useless to weary the reader by leading him over these fruitless 
discussions covering so much space in many biblical commentaries. It 
must suffice in the course of our discussion to mention only some of the 
proposed solutions of this Barjesus-Elymas problem. 


BARSUMA IN THE PESHITTA: 


To our surprise we find that the Syriac Peshitta substitutes here in 
Acts for the Greek Barjesus the entirely different name Barsuma. How 
did this strange name enter into this version? Various conflicting 
answers have been suggested. Already in 1650 J. Lightfoot? derives the 
Syriac BarSuma from an Aramaic fuma or Sumta (‘‘tumor’’) and so 
translates BarSuma ‘‘the son of tumor” or of a ‘‘swelling,’”’ which, he 
thinks, is a fitting name for the Cypriote sorcerer. This derivation is 
accepted by E. Klostermann? and also by F. C. Burkitt.’ In like manner 
G. R. Driver wants to translate BarSuma ‘‘Scar-Face.’"4 Zahn, on the 
other hand, equates BarSuma with the Hebrew Oo °WIN (cf. Gen 64 
and Num 162) and takes it to mean ‘‘beriihmter Mann.’’s It is not 
necessary to try to refute such farfetched hypotheses since they are, as 
it will appear in our further investigation, nothing more than castles 
built in the air. 

Other commentators have come nearer the true interpretation of 
BarSuma by taking it in its literal sense as ‘‘son of a name’”’ and thus a 
substitute for the name Jesus, comparing it with the Hebrew ow for the 
Tetragrammaton. So already Castelli, in his Lexicon Heptaglotton (1669), 
comments thus on the Syriac Barsuma: ‘‘Ne nomen Jesu profaneretur 
librarii filium nominis eum vocare maluerunt eodem modo ac Judaei 
own scribunt for mm.’’® Yet this often repeated comparison of this Suma 
with the Hebrew Sem needs the following qualification: Whereas in 
Hebrew tradition the pronunciation of the name Yahwe is absolutely 
forbidden, the Syriac-speaking Christians have, of course, never known 
any such custom in regard to the name Jesus. Just to the contrary, more 
than anywhere eise these Christians have always made the most of the 
name Jesus in their daily life, in their liturgy, and in their literature. 

Accordingly, the early Syriac translator of Acts, who for certain was 
an ardent believer in Jesus, felt that it would be a desecration of the 
holy name to apply it to a villain, and he therefore preferred to use here 


* Horae Hebraicae et Talmudicae; see the English edition (Gandel), vol. 4, p. 113. 

2 Probleme im A posteltext, p. 23. 

3 JTS, (1902-03), pp. 127 f. 

4 Quoted in Albert C. Clark’s The Acts of the Apostles, ad Acts 13 6. 

5 In his Die A postelgeschichte des Lukas, p. 416. 

6 Quoted from J. D. Michaelis’ edition of Castelli’s lexicon (1788), p. 899, sub O¥; 
cf. Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar zum NT ad Acts 13 6: ‘‘Wie im Rabbin. das absolute 
ow den Jahvenamen... bezeichnet, so ersetzt hier das absolute now den Jesusnamen.”’ 


— 
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a circumlocution which, while avoiding the name Jesus, yet at the same 
time remained perfectly true to the original Greek text. In this change of 
Barjesus to Barsuma, it is to be noted, he is following the everyday custom 
of his people for whom his translation is intended. Indeed among these 
people the custom has prevailed from the earliest times to our present 
day of persons bearing the same name generally addressing each other 
not by their common proper name, but, colloquially and as a friendly 
gesture, by the idiomatic appellation ‘‘Bar-Suma,”’ or later in classical 
Syriac Bar-§ma (‘‘son of a name,” “‘namesake’’), with which the German 
Namensvetter is to be compared. 

This idiomatic use of bar-Suma must already in the earliest times have 
been so common among the Aramaic-speaking people that, aside from 
its appellative meaning, it also had come to be used as a regular proper 
name. Thus we have exactly this proper name preserved in an old Edes- 
sene Syriac tomb inscription which begins with these words: “ ’ana 
‘Ayyo (not ‘‘Iddo’’) brat Barsuma...” (“I ‘Ayyo the daughter of B.”’).7 

In Brockelmann’s Syriac Lexicon the classical bar-5*ma is rendered 
‘“‘eodem nomine appellatus,”’ and he lists seven references, includimg one 
from Ephraem Syrus.* In the Thesaurus Syriacus, col. 598, sub Sma, 
is listed also the feminine form in the quotation “‘ ‘id‘ta brat 5¢ma”’ 
(2x0x Nd3 NaS) =‘the church which bears (his) name’ =xvptaxn.? 


BARJESUS: 


The best authenticated and generally accepted Greek MS reading of 
the name of the Cypriote magician is, as already noted, Barjesus = “‘son 


7H. Pognon, Inscriptions Semitiques etc. (Paris 1907), # 44. 

8 Lexicon Syriacum, 2nd ed., sub ‘‘bar.”” 

9 It is interesting to note that the same idiomatic expression has been preserved till 
our own day in modern Syriac where the form bar-Simma is very frequently used as a 
colloquial way of address between persons of the same name. As a curiosum I may 
mention that even in the U.S. A., in cities like New Britain, Conn., and Turlock, Calif., 
where there is a relatively large group of Syriac-speaking people originating from Urmia, 
Iran, and from the neighboring Kurdistan, ybu may often hear in the street a man 
calling out to another: ‘Hello, Bar-3imma!’’. This means, of course, that these persons 
bear the same name. 

I take here the opportunity to correct an erroneous statement made by A. C. Clark 
in his Acts of the Apostles. On p. 351 he claims to have found in Syriac and Greek sources 
three more instances of the Syriac name BarSuma. Examining the sources referred to 
by Clark and comparing other pertinent data, I find that Clark is in error in regard to 
his identification of the names. The correct name of the two bishops he mentions is not 
BarSuma, as he claims, but rather Barsoma=son of fasting (23005 45), which latter 


is a very common Syriac proper name and must not be confused with the BarSuma in 
Acts. I was unable to check on Clark’s third Bar3uma, who is said to have been a 
favorite magician at the court of Theodora (0b. 458), the wife of the emperor Justinian. 
But I feel quite certain that also this name must have been Barsoma and not BarSuma. 
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of Jesus,’’ an Aramaic patronymic which surely at that time was a widely 
used proper name. The many variant readings found in our Greek MSS 
in place of Barjesus we may disregard entirely for the evident reason that 
they are either scribal corruptions or were introduced into the text from 
the pious feeling of reverence of the copyists for the sacred name Jesus, 
which they were averse, as was the Syriac translator, to apply to a de- 
tested magician.'® It is this tendency which leads Jerome to contend, 
“‘Nonnulli Barjesus corrupte legunt,’’ and to add that the name should 
be read ‘“‘Barieu,” which he translates ‘“‘maleficium, maleficus, sive a 
malo.’’ It is not clear what etymology he had in mind. Similarly says 
Beda (8th cent.): ‘‘Non convenit hominem flagitiosum et magum filium 
Jesu appellari.’”” We have already above quoted Castelli’s remark, ‘‘Ne 
nomen Jesu profaneretur.”’ 

ther scholars want to substitute for the name Barjesus some other 
hypothetical name which in their opinion would better harmonize with 
their assumed interpretation of the difficult Elymas in the text, or with 
its variant Hetoimas, in vs. s. As we will return to this subject later, it 
may suffice to say that all such conjectural emendations of the Barjesus 
of the text are absolutely unnecessary, for the simple reason that this 
name in our text is perfectly clear in itself, is consistent in its context, 
and was at the time a well-known and widely used proper name in 
Aramaic. 

In this connection it should also be noted that the island of Cyprus 
must have had at that time a large quota of Aramaic-speaking Jews, as 
is specifically attested by Philo in his Legatio ad Gaium 36, where he 
expressly mentions Cyprus as one of the countries and islands which were 
“full of Jewish colonies.”” Or, we may here quote the famous remark of 
Strabo quoted by Josephus (Antig. 14, 7, 2): ““These Jews are already 
gotten into all cities; and it is hard to find a place in the habitable earth 
that heth not admitted this tribe of men and is not possessed by them.” 

At the same time it cannot be too strongly emphasized that at the 
beginning of the Christian era, as also for centuries before and centuries 
after, the Aramaic language was the predominant speech of the common 
people, not only in many parts of the eastern provinces of the Roman 
empire, but also of great masses of the population of the adjoining sections 
of the Persian empire. Accordingly it must be considered as a definitely 
established fact that Aramaic was at the time with which we are dealing 
the native tongue, not only of the Palestinian Jews but also of all the 
Jewish colonies in the Roman world as well as in Babylonia and Persia, 
although Jews in the hellenistic world had also, of course, to learn to use 
the Greek language. 


1° For a detailed list of the many variant readings for the name of Barjesus see 
Zahn’s Die A postelgeschichte, p. 417, n. 47; cf. also Clark’s commentary, pp. 352 f. 
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Under such circumstances it is certainly not strange to find in 
Paphos at the court of Sergius Paulus a Jewish magician with the common 
Aramaic name Barjesus. In fact, even Barnabas, the companion of Paul, 
was a native of Cyprus (Acts 4 36)." 


ELYMAS-HETOIMAS: 


We must now turn to the enigmatic statement in Acts 13 s: ‘‘Elymas 
the magician, because thus is his name interpreted.’’ Why is here the 
Barjesus of the preceding v. 6 so abruptly called Elymas, and what is the 
meaning of this strange name? Furthermore, how is the explanative 
clause following the name to be understood? Which is the name this 
clause intends to interpret, and which is the interpretation given? And 
finally, to top it all, we become more perplexed when we find that some 
MSS substitute for the unintelligible Elymas the not less baffling name 
‘“‘Hetoimas,”’ or some similar form. No wonder that scholars, confronted 
with such a perplexing text, have devoted great ingenuity and have 
sometimes even erected quite fanciful exegetical edifices in their attempts 
to find some solution to the problems of our text, laying under contribu- 
tion not only the Greek but also the Hebrew, Aramaic, and even the 
Arabic language. 

All the old versions of Acts, at a loss what to make of the Elymas of 
the text, could do no better than simply give a literal transliteration of 
the name. The vulgate has Elimas, of which Jerome gives this curious 
interpretation: “‘ad transgressionem sive transgredi faciens.’’ Whatever 
etymology he may have had in mind, surely the interpretation he gives 
here is not his own invention but must have been suggested to him by 
his Jewish associates who assisted him in Hebrew matters and who, like 
all rabbinical scribes, imagined all kinds of fantastical etymologies. 

But even modern biblical scholars have not been able to give any 
better explanation of our Elymas-Hetoimas, as the following few examples 
may show. A classical example of such fanciful interpretations of Elymas 


"In JBL, 79, 1 (March, 1960), pp. 32-47, in an article by J. M. Grintz, entitled 
‘‘Hebrew as the spoken and written language in the last days of the second Temple,” 
the author makes the extraordinary claim and tries to adduce some proofs that at the 
beginning of the Christian era not Aramaic but ‘‘Hebrew was the main vehicle of speech 
in Jewish Palestine, or at least in Jerusalem and Judea.’’ A similar opinion had been 
expressed in 1954 by Harris Birkeland in his little book, The Language of Jesus, and had 
received the full support of such an authority as J. Cantineau in his review of Birkeland's 
book (in Semitica (1955), pp. 99-101). I cannot enter here into a discussion of this 
subject, but can only state that the arguments brought forward by Birkeland, Can- 
tineau, and Grintz remain entirely unconvincing, and that it seems to me that the 
generally accepted fact remains as certain as ever before, viz., that Aramaic, not 
Hebrew, was at the beginning of the Christian era the native speech of Jews every- 
where. 
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is J. Lightfoot’s comment found in the place quoted above: “‘I little 
doubt ... but this name Elymas takes its original from the Arabic 
xo’ox Alima or Elima, which signifies to grieve or be tormented. And how 
this sense agrees with the word wvy [i. e., ‘to waste away’’] any one may 
see.” Connecting with this Hebrew word the name Barjesus, Lightfoot 
continues: ‘‘So that I suppose this sorcerer was called in his own Hebrew 
name wwy’ 13... . and went by that name among the Hebraizing Jews: 
but amongst those that spoke Arabic, Elymas: which in the Arabic tongue 
signifies the same thing.” 

Equally untenable is the often repeated derivation of Elymas from 
Arabic ‘alim (‘‘wise’’), because it is intrinsically most improbable that a 
Jewish magician on the island of Cyprus should have been called by an 
Arabic name. 

Franz Delitzsch and other scholars take Elymas to be the Hebrew- 
Aramaic xorox (=‘‘strong’’), which vocable occurs in rabbinical litera- 
ture, but is very unlikely to have been used as a name or epithet in the 
first century. On the other hand, G. Dalman takes refuge in the all too 
farfetched gentilic ‘‘Elamite.’”** Burkitt wants to equate Elymas with 
the Greek dowuds in the sense ‘‘pestilential fellow. Other scholars, 
among them the great Theo. Zahn," reject Elymas as a corrupt reading, 
their main reasoning running something like this: Since the two names, 
Elymas and Barjesus, are incompatible with each other and particularly 
since Elymas is quite unintelligible, one is forced to the logical conclusion 
that this Elymas can only be the result of a textual corruption; thus one 
must find out the original name before it thus became corrupted. And 
fortunately, so the claim is, the textual tradition itself gives us a welcome 
clue which easily serves as a starting point. This clue is supposed to be 
the variant “‘Hetoimas,” which is found in D (Codex Bezae) in place of 
the Elymas of the great mass of the other MSS. This Hetoimas finds 
support from several similar readings derived from it or somehow related 
to it, like etymos, or etoimas, etc. It is then thought that the origin of all 
these forms must have been a primitive Greek érotyos, which is declared 
to have been the Greek epithet or cognomen of the Cypriote sorcerer, 
denoting that he was an expert and skillful charlatan! 

Once this imagined solid ground is reached it is easy to build upon it: 
This Greek Hetoimos must correspond in meaning with the other Hebrew 


2 See n. 1 above. (op. cit., p. 114). 

"3 In Zeitschr. fiir Luth. Theologie und Kirche (1877), p. 7. 

™ Aramaeische Grammatik, 2nd ed., p. 162, n. 4. 

8 JTS, 4 (1902-03), pp. 127 ff. 

6 See particularly Zahn’s comment on Elymas in his Die A postelgesch., pp. 412 ff. 
Here Zahn on twelve fine-printed pages goes into the minutest details trying to combine, 
as he is always prone to do, his profound insight with most daring conjectures, yet 
without being able to give any convincing solution to the Elymas problem. 
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or Aramaic name of the sorcerer which in our traditional text has been 
mistakenly rendered Barjesus, the original form of which is indicated by 
such variant MS readings as Barjesua(m), or Barjesuban (see note 10). 
Such variants, this hypothesis continues, must finally go back to some 
Hebrew-Aramaic name which was a compound of two elements, the one 
being the Aramaic bar (son), and the other an imperfect of the verb 
MW (=to be ready or to be equal). This would give us some compound 
like 7}Y? 13, or ]1}¥? 3, or some similar imagined form. And so by an 
adroit linguistic manipulation we have arrived at the happy equation 
Hetoimos = Barjishvan, the former the Greek name of the Jewish sor- 
cerer, meaning ‘‘the ready one,’’ and the latter his Hebrew-Aramaic 
name, meaning “‘the son of preparedness.’’ I think it unnecessary to lose 
time with any attempt at refutation of such bizarre conjectures. 

Seeing the inadequacy of all such linguistic manipulations, other 
scholars have taken recourse to the hypothesis that our present text of 
the Elymas episode can only be understood as an amalgamation of at 
least two different sources, each one relating the story of a different 
sorcerer, the one called Barjesus and the other Elymas, or possibly that 
each source related, independently and in a different manner, the story 
of the same magician. And later on a compiler combined these two 
sources, thus creating our present disharmonious text. 

All these and other similar conjectures proposing to give some 
explanation of the enigmatical Elymas-Hetoimas text are but desperate 
efforts to find a way out of a seeming impasse and are entirely devoid of 
any factual substance. It is my contention that our traditional text with 
its curious and hard-to-understand nomenclature is an absolutely har- 
monious literary unit, perfectly consistent in language, style, and content, 
as might, of course, be expected of so accomplished an author as Luke. 


SOLUTION OF THE ELYMAS PROBLEM: 


To arrive at the correct understanding of this puzzling name Elymas 
we must focus attention on our traditional text in Acts 13 s: “But there 
opposed them Elymas the magician, because thus is his name interpreted.’ 
To the most unskilled author and also to the most simple-minded Greek 
reader this text could mean nothing else but that the same person whose 
name had just been given as Barjesus was also known by the foreign 
name Elymas, and that this name in Greek interpretation means ‘‘the 
magician.’’ The plain context and its syntactical construction demand this 
simple and obvious sense, as, of course, has been recognized by many 
commentators. We plainly have here the equation, Elymas = the magician. 
What remains to be determined is the etymological derivation of Elymas. 

Rejecting from the start, for quite obvious reasons, as out of place and 
even absurd any derivation from Greek or Arabic, we are left with the 
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only possibility of a Hebrew or Aramaic derivation. Searching among 
all the known Hebrew terms designating any kind of a sorcerer or 
occultist — such terms are many and need not be listed here — we find 
none at all which even remotely would lend itself to have been transcribed 
in Greek by anything like Elymas. We therefore exclude any Hebrew 
derivation, and our choice is limited to Aramaic. 

Among the wide range of Aramaic equivalents for the Greek term 
bayos we have to eliminate as inappropriate the following frequently 
occurring Aramaic verbal stems and their derivates: gsm, nh5, hrs, ’Sp, 
hbr, and also nouns like hartum, kasdai, and other similar expressions. 
None of these stems nor their derivates can possibly represent Elymas, 
although practically each one of them occurs here and there in the 
Aramaic sections of the OT and in the targums where the Greek versions 
have the equivalent wayos or its verb. 

Therefore, in order to find the equivalent of Elymas we must go 
farther afield and ask the wider question: What was the common type 
of activity in which all classes of sorcerers did engage, and what con- 
stituted the common feature practised by all these traders in superstition? 
It seems to me that the answer to this question can be none other than 
that it was the popular practice of dream interpretation, the art of 
oneiromancy, which from remote antiquity played a dominant réle in the 
life of all the people of the Near East. 

During the Persian period it was this same pseudo art which was 
professionally and diligently practised by the Zorastrian magi who are 
credited with special skill in interpeting dreams. It was this Persian 
designation in its Greek form as wa’yos which was taken over into the 
Greek language and applied as a general term to all the diverse per- 
formers of magic, particularly to the interpreters of dreams."? 

Since the important réle dreams play in the OT is well known,'’ 
it is necessary here only to discuss one particular aspect which will 
assist us to a proper understanding of the name Elymas. In the OT and 
also in later rabbinical Hebrew the idiomatic designation for a dreamer is 
holem h*lomoth, which in contemporary Aramaic is hdlem helmin or 


17 Concerning the term ‘magian’ see Foakes Jackson and Lake, The Beginnings of 
Christianity, vol. 5, pp. 164-88. — Out of the extensive literature on interpretation of 
dreams as practised in antiquity I would refer to the latest and highly competent dis- 
cussion of this subject by A. Leo Oppenheim, The Interpretation of Dreams in the Ancient 
Near East, in the Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, (1956). In this 
book the author deals competently and exhaustively with dream interpretation in 
Egyptian, Accadian, and Hittite civilizations, including references to dreams in Greek 
and also in OT literature. 

78] would mention the recent critical study by E. L. Ehrlich, Der Traum im AT 
(Berlin 1953), where the author discusses in particular, on the one hand, the acceptance 
of dreams in the OT as a legitimate prophetic function, and, on the other hand, the 
rejection and prohibition of oneiromantic practices. 
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(preferably the momen agentis form) hdléma, which designates a person 
who, supernaturally inspired, could not only interpret dreams but also 
deliver divine messages revealed to him in a state of trance. Thus this 
Aramaic haloma had in popular usage the same connotation as the Greek 
Mayos. 

This observation leads to the definite conclusion that Elymas in 
Acts 13 8 is the Greek transcription of the Aramaic haloma, which latter 
was the appellation by which the magician Barjesus was popularly known 
among his Jewish compatriots and coreligionists. Therefore our text is 
to be rendered: ‘‘There opposed them Elymas (i. e., Haloma=) the 
magician, because thus is his name interpreted.’’ Thus this text becomes 
in literary style and in meaning perfectly clear and consistent, whereby 
the form Elymas is such a skillful rendition of the Aramaic haloma that 
in its Greek garb it loses its exotic sound and is so adroitly and agreeably 
adapted to Greek euphony that it persistently eluded all attempts to 
discover its identity and signification. 

! wish also to note here that this Lukan form Elymas is phonetically 
a perfectly proper transliteration of the Aramaic kaloma. In regard to 
the rendition here of the initial Semitic syllable ha by the Greek E, we 
must first of all remember that in the Aramaic speech of that time the 
gutturals were, as is very well known, radically weakened in their pronun- 
ciation, or were in many instances not pronounced at all. Furthermore, 
there are clear indications that the Semitic syllable ha tended to be pro- 
nounced so indistinctly that, beside the omission of the guttural, it 
could very well be rendered by the Greek epsilon. We may illustrate 
this by such examples as 7} > Eva in O and NT; 7ion >’Euuwp (Gen 
34 20; Acts 7 16); cf. also the nomen loci nin or RNON which is rendered 
in Greek ’Aupaots or ’"Eupaoids. 

The second syllable in Greek Elymas is also an adequate phonetic 
rendering of the 6 in haloma, since in all Aramaic dialects the vowel o 
always tends to become uw. And finally, the last syllable in Elymas is, 
of course, the Grecized termination of the Aramaic status emphaticus. 

The one objection that could be raised against the equation, Elymas = 
haloma = payos, is that this Greek term could be said to be too general in 
meaning to be taken as a translation of the specific Aramaic term haloma. 
However, as faith in magic was an integral part of the Greco-Roman 
civilization, so was faith in dreams and dream interpretation no less an 
integral part of all magical arts; thus in perfect consistency an interpreter 
of dreams could, in popular parlance, be called a magician. Therefore, 
Luke is in every respect correct when he renders kaloma by the Greek 


payos.'9 


"9 As a characteristic illustration of the widespread practice of oneiromancy in the 
hellenistic world I refer to a highly interesting incident found in Deissmann’s Light from 
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Incidentally, the fact that Elymas is manifestly the transliteration 
of haloma and as such is properly translated into Greek as ‘‘magician”’ 
leads definitely to the conclusion of the priority of this text tradition and 
that, contrariwise, the Western reading ‘‘Hetoimas”’ and its related forms 
must be considered as mere scribal corruptions of the original Elymas. 
The Greek “‘magician’”’ of the text is the translation of haloma, but never 
of Hetoimas. This latter, therefore, must be secondary. This is but one 
more in the list of suspected readings in Codex Bezae. 


Old Testament Parallels to Elymas 


The skillful transliteration of haloma as Elymas, so well adapted to 
Greek euphony, has not only concealed from view its true Aramaic 
equivalent but has had also the fatal result of hiding another highly 
important aspect of the Elymas narrative, viz., its intimate connection 
with and dependence upon certain OT passages. When once this close 
relationship is recognized, it will assist us, on the one hand, to a better 
understanding of the Elymas story, and also, on the other, throw new 
light upon some most obscure aspects of those OT passages. 


ELYMAS AND THE DREAMER PROPHETS IN JEREMIAH: 


When the apostle Paul in Paphos confronts Elymas, he immediately 
recognizes in his opponent the same type of impostor as the infamous 
dreamer prophets of whom Jeremiah had so often spoken; and, inspired 
by Jeremiah’s example, he uncompromisingly denounces and condemns 
Elymas. In fact, Paul vs. Elymas — although in itself a highly realistic 
and historical record — is in substance and in terminology an accurate 
and conscious reflex of the record of Jeremiah vs. the dreamer prophets. 
One needs only to read such passages as Jer 14 14; 23 25-32; 27 9¢.; or 
29 s 1. to see that the portrayal of the dreamer prophets in Jeremiah 
has served as a general model for the picture of Elymas as sketched in 
Acts 13. I can point here only to some of the most striking parallel 
features. 


the Ancient East (New York, 1927), where on pp. 152 ff. is given the original Greek text 
of a letter written in the yeas 258 B. c. by Zoilus, a devotee of the god Serapis, to Apol- 
lonius, the Egyptian finance minister in Alexandria. In this letter Zoilus claims that the 
god Serapis had repeatedly communicated with him in dreams (xpnuarifew mdeovaxis 
€v Tots Uavots), commanding him to request that the finance minister bear the heavy 
expense for the building of a temple to Serapis, over which he, Zoilus, should be ap- 
pointed priest. The parallel between this dream prophet asking favors at the Alexandrian 
court and the Aaloma Barjesus at the court of Sergius Paulus — although three centuries 
apart — is most striking and instructive. Both claim to be recipients of dream oracles 
from their respective god, which divine messages they convey to their influential patrons, 
whose favor they seek to obtain by magical and oneiromantic trickery. 
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The first common feature in both cases is that they are characterized 
by the same designation. In Jeremiah they are repeatedly spoken of as 
dreamers; cf. 23 25-32 (‘‘prophets of lying dreams” etc.). Paul’s adversary 
is known by the same designation, only in Aramaic, as haloma. Another 
common feature is that just as in Jeremiah these dreamer prophets are 
again and again stigmatized as “‘false” and ‘‘lying prophets,”’ ‘‘prophets 
that prophesy lies in my name....’’ (2325), ‘that prophesy lying 
dreams...’’ (23 32), so is Elymas in exactly the same manner charac- 
terized as a “false prophet” (Acts 13 6). 

Or again, Jeremiah characterizes the false prophets as deceivers who 
lead God's people astray: ‘‘] have seen corruption in the prophets... 
they lead my people astray” (23 13); “‘They deceive my people by their 
lies and by their corrupt practices’ (23 32); ‘“‘Ye have perverted the 
words of the living God”’ (23 36). All this is unmistakably reflected in 
Paul’s castigation of Elymas: ‘‘Full of all guile and all villainy . . . enemy 
of all righteousness, wilt thou not cease to pervert the right ways of the 
Lord?” (Acts 13 10). 

Finally, note the dire punishment pronounced against the dreamer 
prophets in Jer 23 12: ‘“Their way shall be as slippery places in the dark- 
ness; they shall be driven on, and fall therein; for I will bring evil upon 
them in the year of their visitation.’’ It is, no doubt, a reminiscence of 
this threatened punishment when St. Paul pronounces his verdict against 
Elymas (13 11): “Behold, the hand of the Lord is upon thee, and thou 
shalt be blind, not seeing the sun for a time!’ And this parallel with 
Jeremiah becomes more certain when St. Luke reports the fulfillment 
of Paul’s verdict: ‘‘And immediately there fell on him a mist and a 
darkness... .”’ 

In view of these and other similar parallels between the dreamer 
prophets of Jeremiah and Elymas in Acts it may be considered as certain 
that not only the title Elymas itself is, linguistically and in meaning, 
to be identified with the holme h*lomoth of Jeremiah, but that even the 
entire Elymas narrative consciously follows in content and formulation, 
although in an epitomized form, the general pattern set by the account 
of the dreamer prophets in Jeremiah. 


SHEMAIAH THE NEHELAMITE 


There is another passage in Jeremiah which bears an even more direct 
and specific relationship to the Elymas story in Acts than the passages 
mentioned above. I refer to Jer 29 21-32, where we are told that the false 
prophet Shemaiah has sent word from Babylon to the priestly authorities 
in Jerusalem accusing Jeremiah and demanding that he be put in jail. 
Informed of this, Jeremiah dispatches a message to Babylon, denouncing 
Shemaiah’s flagrant imposture and calling down upon him divine punish- 
ment. 
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It has escaped the notice of all commentators that this Shemaiah 
episode has formed the exact prototype followed by the Elymas story in 
Acts. The reason for this failure has been the persistent misunderstand- 
ing of the epithet hanneh‘lami which in this brief passage of Jeremiah is 
three times applied to Shemaiah. 

Surprisingly enough, already the LXX version failed to recognize 
the meaning of this strange epithet, and could do no better than to 
transcribe it as éAauirns, or some similar variant form. Even the 
Targum is ignorant of the true meaning of this epithet of Shemaiah, and, 
disregarding its initial letter m, takes it for a nomen loci and renders 
“‘Shemaiah of Helem.” 

All modern versions and commentators take this epithet for a 
patronymic or a gentilic, in which latter case they improve on the Targum 
by preserving the initial m and generally render it ‘“Shemaiah of Nehe- 
lam,” although no such locality is known. How critics grope in the dark 
in regard to this epithet one example may illustrate. In his commentary 
on Jeremiah Duhm says: “Das Gentilicium Nehelami kénnen wir nicht 
erklaren.”’?° 

I find only rare instances where exegetes have indicated the correct 
interpretation of this hanneh‘lami by connecting it with the Hebrew stem 
halam (=‘‘to dream’’). Of the Jewish commentators I note that while 
Rashi (0b. 1105) and others simply repeat the Targumic “‘It is the name 
of a place,’’ David Kimchi (0b. 1230) makes this comment: ‘‘He was 
called so because he was a dreamer of dreams; but there are those who 
say it means one of helem.’”’ Kimchi’s interpretation, ‘‘dreamer of 
dreams,” undoubtedly goes back to older Jewish traditions, traces of 
which, I assume, must exist in rabbinical and Karaite literature.” 

It is in line with such rabbinical traditions that the AV, although 
giving in its text the traditional ‘‘Nehelamite,”’ yet notes on the margin 
“or dreamer.”’ Later we find that an occasional commentator dubiously 
suggests an etymological connection between hanneh‘lami and the 
Hebrew verb stem halam=‘‘to dream.’’ So we read in Hasting’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, sub Nehelamite: ‘‘The AVm ‘dreamer’ is of course 
incorrect, yet there can be little doubt that a play on the words 9m) 
and obn ‘to dream’ was in the prophet’s mind.” a” 


270 B. Duhm’s Kommentar zu Jer., ad 29 24 (in Kurzer Handkommentar zum A. T.). 

2 Apparently the first correct interpretation of Shemaiah’s epithet occurs in quite 
an unexpected quarter. The Syriac historiographer and Bible commentator, Theodore 
bar Koni, who lived in the latter half of 8th century in southern Babylonia, in his Book 
of Scholia (ed. Addai Scher, in CSCO, p. 320) comments on Jer 20 24: “‘nah*mlaia: halem 
helme.”’ It is here to be noted that bar Koni in his text quotes the corrupt Peshitta form 
nah*mlaia, but, nevertheless, gives the correct interpretation of the word as ‘dreamer of 
dreams.” I am led to believe that bar Koni’s informants concerning specific Hebrew 
matters must have been connected with the incipient Karaite movement whose founder, 
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In my judgment Shemaiah’s epithet hanneh*lami admits gram- 
matically, contextually, and religio-historically of only one interpretation, 
and that is ‘‘the dreamer.’”’ The grammatical form of this word is so 
self-evident that it hardly need be said that it is the substantivized 
participle nihph‘al of halam (=to dream), with an 7 relativum affixed, 
and denotes one who is inspired by dreams or occupies himself with dream 
interpretation. The 7 relativum here signifies that the many holme 
h*lomoth formed a distinct class who practised dream interpretation as a 
profession and that Shemaiah belonged to that class. 

This interpretation ‘‘the dreamer” is required not only by the context 
of the whole chap. 29, at the end of which the Shemaiah episode forms a 
climax, but it is also demanded by the contents of the preceding chapters 
23 and 26—27, where we see Jeremiah fighting his great battle against the 
lying prophets, who not only in Jerusalem, Samaria, and at the courts of 
the kings of Edom, Ammon, Tyre, and Sidon (cf. 27 3 and 9¢.) practise 
their nefarious trade, but who also lead astray the exiles in Babylon, this 
particularly by fraudulent interpretation of dreams. The foremost of 
these false prophets in Babylon is just this Shemaiah hanneh‘lami, that is, 
“the dreamer.” 

From this viewpoint it becomes obvious that the record of Shemaiah 
in Jeremiah constitutes the direct prototype and specific pattern from 
which the picture of Elymas in Acts is drawn. Both of these “‘false 
prophets” bear the identical title, which in each case has become their 
surname, or, to speak in the language of the Peshitta, the one is the 
bar-Suma of the other; i. e., they are namesakes, since the Hebrew 
hanneh‘lamzi is the exact equivalent of the Aramaic haloma = Elymas. 

The close affinity between Shemaiah and Elymas extends, besides 
the identity of their surname, to the whole context and even phraseology 
of the respective episodes. See the grim and hostile opposition of She- 
maiah to Jeremiah and that of Barjesus to Paul. As Shemaiah is charac- 
terized as a false prophet, causing the people to trust in lies, and teaching 
rebellion against God (vss. 31-32), so is Barjesus a “false prophet,” ‘‘full 
of all guile and all villainy,”’ who “‘will not cease to pervert the straight 
way of the Lord.”” Also compare the punishment pronounced in each 
case: The verdict of Jeremiah is (vs. 32): ‘Thus says the Lord: Behold, 
I will punish Shemaiah, . . . he shall not see the good . . .”’; Paul’s verdict 
against Elymas (Acts 13 11): “Behold, the hand of the Lord is upon thee 
and thou shalt be blind, not seeing the sun for a season.”’ Indeed, in 
every respect the Elymas story reads like a duplicate of that of Shemaiah. 


‘Anan ben David, was a countryman and contemporary of bar Koni. When we remem- 
ber that these Karaites insisted on intensive study and literal interpretation of the 
biblical text, and that ‘Anan himself wrote in Aramaic, it becomes very probable that 
bar Koni had derived much of his information concerning OT matter from his contact 


with ‘Anan’s followers. 
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BALAAM OF ‘‘PETHOR”’: 


(1) What is ‘Pethor’? At the beginning of the famous Balaam 
story recorded in Num 22—24 we read at 225: ‘‘And he (Balak) sent 
messengers to Balaam the son of Beor, to Pethor (77iN85), which is on 
the River of the land of jy 723, to call him.’’* So far as our traditional 
text is concerned, it is evident that its writer — be he the original 
author or, more probably, a later reviser — understood the ‘‘pethorah” 
as a Hebrew locative indicating that Balaam was a resident of the city 
called Pethor. This same geographical identification is repeated and 
sanctioned by the Deuteronomist who specifically states (23 5 [Engl. 4]): 
“Balaam the son of Beor from Pethor in Mesopotamia’’ (O78 TiNnBD 
o°772). And thus this famous pagan diviner becomes known for all time 
as Balaam of Pethor, even down to our own day when this Pethor as a 
toponym was thought by modern scholars to have found a firm support 
from old Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions in which there is frequent 
mention of a city Pitru on the upper Euphrates, which is taken to be 
identical with the Pethor of Balaam.?3 

But there are weighty and compelling reasons which lead to the 
conclusion that this taking of mn» as a Hebrew locative was from the 
very beginning an error which led to a fatal misinterpretation of one main 
aspect of the Balaam story. If nothing else, geography alone precludes 
the equation of this term with the city of Pitru which was ca. 400 miles 
distant from Balak’s residence, which distance hiS emissaries had to 
traverse four times, riding on asses, as specifically stated Num 22 21. On 
this account alone, the city of Pethor must be excluded from our con- 
sideration. 

What in al! probability happened in the transmission of the text of 
Num 228 seems to have been something like this: Here the original 
narrative had simply said: ‘‘He sent messengers to Balaam ben Beor 
munbD to call him....’’ Some Hebrew transcriber, seeing mistakenly 
in this term a locative and desiring to specify the imagined city, inserted 
here the explanatory relative clause which we now have in our traditional 
text in such an unintelligible form. Thus rejecting as erroneous, for reasons 
which will become more apparent in our further discussion, any geo- 
graphical connotation of this term in the original text of Num 22 5, we 
must now determine the meaning which it was intended to convey in the 


22 Here I must omit for want of space discussion of the corrupt and highly contro- 
versial relative clause ‘“‘which is on the river...’’ See next note. 

23 In regard to the usual identification of Pethor with ‘‘pitru” and of the bne ‘ammo 
in the relative clause in Num 22 5 with the ‘‘land of Amaw”’ (which has been accepted 
in the RSV) I can here only briefly refer to W. F. Albright’s important article, ‘‘The 
Oracles of Balaam,” in JBL, 63 (Sept., 1944), pp. 207-33, and especially to n. 15. See 
also his remarks in BASOR, 118, p. 15, n. 13. Cf. also A. S. Yahuda's article, ‘‘The 
Name of Balaam’s Homeland,” in JBL, 64 (Dec., 1945), pp. 547-51. 
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primitive story. And that meaning is not far to seek: We have here 
simply in apposition to the name Balaam his Aramaic professional title, 
by which he was known among his countrymen, i. e., “pathorah,” a 
regular nomen agentis form of the verbal root ptr (‘‘to interpret’). This 
Aramaic title, pathorah =‘‘the interpreter,”’ (sc. of dreams and oracles), 
distinguished Balaam as a professional and reputed diviner, and had 
been taken over unaltered into the Hebrew narrative, and then was by 
later transcribers easily mistaken for a Hebrew locative, since both the 
Aramaic pathorah and the Hebrew locative were written with identical 
letters. Accordingly, the original text of Num 225 must have been 
some plain statement such as: ‘‘He sent messengers to Balaam ben Beor 
the “pathorah”’ to call him... .” 

It is, of course, not strange to find an Aramaic term like pathorah in 
the Hebrew context of the Balaam story, because this story deals with 
the encounter of the Israelites with Aramean tribes and must have been 
told and retold at a period when Aramaic was the dominant speech in 
those parts of the Near East. Balaam himself is an Aramean, as he 
says of himself (23 7): “Balak has brought me forth from Aram... .” 
Synonymous with and confirming Aramaic pathorah as Balaam’s title, he 
is called in Josh 13 22 haggosem, which the Targum and Peshitta render 
gasoma, an exact parallel in form and in meaning with our pathorah 
and with haloma in Acts. 

(2) It is for our purpose most significant that our three most ancient 
versions, (i. e., LX.X, Peshitta, and Vulgate) have clearly seen that the 
mnp in Num 225 was not a Hebrew locative but rather the Aramaic 
pathorah. The LXX gives here simply a phonetic transliteration of our 
word as gavoupa, omitting any preposition before it, thereby indicating 
that the translator did not see here the name of any locality, but took it 
for Balaam’s Aramaic epithet pathorah. Yet, because of the geographical 
sense of the relative clause in the Hebrew text, ‘“‘which is on the river. . .,” 
which made it impossible to give in such a context a literal translation of 
the Aramaic pathorah, the translator felt constrained to leave it un- 
translated, preferring to give merely a phonetic transcription. 

The Syriac translator of Numbers easily saw in the term in question 
a well-known Aramaic expression and accordingly rendered it in his own 
cognate language with the related and idiomatic paSora (“‘interpreter’’), 
as we actually have it in the Peshitta. 

It is indeed surprising that the Vulgate also has here the correct 
interpretation of our word, rendering it hartolus, which fact seems to 
indicate that Jerome derived this intelligence from the learned Jewish 
exegetes who assisted him in the translation of the OT and who, in virtue 
of the fact that they spoke Aramaic as their everyday language, readily 
recognized our word as the Aramaic epithet of Balaam.*4 


2 Noteworthy is the comment of the Biblia Vatablion Num 22 5 where it says about 
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(3) The Targum of Onkelos, being a late and literal adaptation to the 
official biblical Hebrew text, adheres here strictly to the transmitted 
Hebrew locative, “to Pethor.’”” But note the curious paraphrase of our 
text in the Jerusalem Targum: ‘‘He sent messengers to Laban the 
Aramean who is Balaam;... his place of residence is in Padan which is 
Pethor, so called after his name pathor helmaiia.”’ This same pathor 
helmaiia is again applied to Balaam in the Jerusalem Targum at Deut 
23 5. 

Interesting is the comment on the term m)np in Num 22 5 as given 
in the late midrash (Btmidhbar rabba 20, 7) where we read: ‘‘This was 
Balaam’s city; but there are those who say: He was a moneychanger 
(Sulhani);...there are also those who say: At first he was an inter- 
preter of dreams (pother h*lomoth), then he turned and became a diviner”’ 
(gosem). This curious nomenclature of Balaam is, of course, to be ex- 
plained in the following way: The term Sulkani here is synonymous with 
Aramaic pathorah, which latter, however, is taken in this instance to 
mean “‘one who does business from a table’; cf. Aramaic pathorah= 
table.?5 

That pathorah / pathor helmatiah was a widely used Aramaic phrase 
can be illustrated from various rabbinical sources. I will cite only one 
Samaritan example (from Cowley’s Samaritan Liturgy, p. 15): here, in a 
text going back to a time when Aramaic was yet a living and popu- 
larly spoken language among the Samaritans, we have this Aramaic 
phrase, “‘Joseph pathor helmaiiah,” which refers, of course, to Joseph in 
Genesis.”° 


Balaam: “‘hariolus, somniorum interpres et aenigmatum explicator.’’ This is surely 
not only an elaboration of the Vulgate’s hariolus, but must have been derived from some 
older Jewish traditions known to the commentator. 

2s The Aramaic pathora, besides meaning “‘interpreter,’’ denotes also concretely 
“table.” As the root ptr means originally ‘‘to extend, to spread out,’’ the semantic 
development of pathora=table is quite obvious: In primitive times, when for serving 
food no regular tables were used, it was customary to use for this purpose a suitable piece 
of cloth which was “‘spread out” on the floor, and on it the food was served. This cloth 
was called in Aramaic pathorah, i. e., ‘‘something to be spread out.’’ I need hardly say 
that this same custom prevails even today in most parts of the Orient. 

6 In a Nabatean inscription of the year A. D. 8, as quoted in G. A. Cooke’s Textbook 
of North Sem. Inscr., p. 226, we read: “This is the grave which made Malkion pathorah.”’ 
Cooke takes this pathorah for ‘‘the cognomen of the father’’; but he mentions also that 
D. H. Mueller had equated it with the Greek tpamefirns, which equation, we note, 
is the same as the above mentioned rabbinical interpretation of Balaam pathorah as 
Balaam the moneychanger (Sulhani). But we also note that Clermont-Ganneau (as 
quoted in J. Cantineau’s Le Nabateen, see there the Lexicon, sub pathorah) says concern- 
ing this Nabatean pathorah: “Il s'agit d’un nom grecque ou latin, ou d'un nom perse.”’ 
Differing from these authorities, I suggest that this Nabatean ‘‘Malkion pathorah”’ is 
the exact parallel to ‘‘Balaam pathorah” in Numbers, and that in both cases the epithet 
means ‘‘the interpreter,’’ sc. of dreams. 
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(4) Besides the above-cited witness of the versions, the Targum, and 
of other rabbinical traditions there are in the Hebrew text of the story of 
Balaam distinct traces showing that originally he was represented as 
belonging to that category of pagan prophets who claimed to be recipients 
of divine revelations in the form of dreams, and who, as interpreters of 
such dream revelations, were popularly known by the Aramaic title 
pathorah. 

Thus we read at the beginning of the Balaam story that his response 
to the first messengers delivering to him Balak’s urgent request to come 
and curse the Israelites is: “Stay here this night, and I shall give you 
reply, according to what the Lord will tell me’ (22 8). Why this re- 
quest to say overnight, and why can he give them an answer only the 
next day? Surely, the reason must be that Balaam expects to receive in 
a nocturnal vision a divine oracle, the content of which he then will com- 
municate to Balak’s messengers. We are accordingly told in the next 
verse: “‘And God came to Balaam and said unto him... .’’ Here surely 
we have the report of a theophany through the medium of a dream, or, 
we may Say, in a state of incubation. 

Exactly the same procedure is repeated when Balak’s second embassy 
arrives (vss. 19-21). There can be no doubt, Balaam is a halomah and 
pathorah.?7 

Another proof of the oneiromantic character of Balaam is to be seen 
in his third oracle as recorded in 2431., and then repeated in almost 
identical words in the fourth oracle, vss. 15-16. After the introductory 

” 


remark in 24 2, ‘‘And the spirit of God came upon him...,”’ vs. 3 con- 
tinues: 


“Balaam saith... while his eye is closed; 
He saith, who heareth the words of El; 
He who seeth the visions of Shaddai, 


While sunk in sleep (nophel) he discerneth with his eyes.’’?® 


While this is not the place to enter into a discussion of this difficult 
passage, I want to emphasize that Balaam is here represented in un- 
mistakable terms as receiving divine communications in sleep and in 


27 Recognizing the dream character of Balaam’s night visions, Rashi comments on 
Num 22 8 (‘‘Stay here overnight’): ‘“The Holy Spirit descends upon him (i. e., Balaam) 
only in the night time, and so also upon all the prophets of the idol worshippers, and so 
also it descended upon Laban in a dream of the night.” 

% Or, as Albright translates this passage in his above-quoted article (JBL [Sept. 
1944], p. 225): 

“Utterance of Balaam ... whose eye is true; 
Utterance of one who heareth El’s words ..., 
Of one who doth behold Shaddai’s visions, 

In a trance, with eyes unveiled.” 
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dream form. The LXX appropriately expresses this fact by rendering the 
participial “‘nophel’’ in vs. 4, and again in vs. 16, by the paraphrase év 
vrvw, just as Albright is equally right in rendering this nophel with “in a 
trance.” 

Thus we have ample internal and external evidence showing that 
Balaam was a professional ‘‘pathorah,”’ an Aramaic title which was taken 
over into the Hebrew story of Balaam, but in subsequent times was mis- 
understood by some Hebrew redactor who, taking it for a locative, in- 
serted into the text the explanatory gloss in the form of the relative clause 
specifying the location of the assumed city. 

The character of Balaam is depicted in later Jewish tradition more 
and more in an unfavorable light until he finally becomes one of the fore- 
most examples of deceit and wickedness. This tendency is already found 
in Num 31 s and 16 (cf. Josh 13 22) where he is spoken of as a sorcerer 
and seducer of God’s people, wherefore he receives his punishment and 
is slain. The same line of tradition is reflected also in the NT where 
Balaam is characterized as one who perverts the truth and leads the 
people astray (cf. Rev 2 14; II Pet 2 15; Jude 11). Pirqe Aboth s-vs (5 19): 
‘The disciples of Balaam the wicked inherit Gehinnom and descend into 
the pit of destruction.”?9 


When the apostle Paul encounters in Paphos the cunning ma- 
gician and impostor Barjesus, called the halomah, there immediately 
rises up before his mind the picture of the crafty dream prophets of 
Jeremiah, blended with that of the two detested magicians and impostors, 
Shemaiah and Balaam, and he, “full of the Holy Spirit” (Acts 13 9), 
sternly denounces the wickedness of Elymas and invokes against him 
divine punishment in terms borrowed from the Scriptural denunciations 
pronounced against those magicians and dreamers of old. 

And so it is Balaam the pathorah and Shemaiah hanneh‘*lami who have 
served as prototypes for the picture of Barjesus the halomah in Acts. 
These epithets of the three magicians denote one and the same thing: 
a professional interpreter of dreams. Or, if we may express it pictorially, 
the brush which painted the portrait of Barjesus the halomah was deeply 
dipped in the colors from which formerly had been painted the picture of 
Balaam the pathorah and of Shemaiah hanneh‘lamz. 


2 Cf, also Sanh. 10, 2 and Bemidhbar R. 20. 
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HE problem presented to modern commentators by the double 

passage Mark 11 12-14, 20-23, may be indicated acutely by the re- 
marks of Archbishop Trench. ‘‘We must first ask ourselves here, how 
should our Lord, knowing, as by his divine power he must, that there 
was no fruit upon that tree, have gone to seek it there...? Was this 
consistent with a perfect sincerity and truth?” “It is again perplexing, 
that he should have treated the tree as a moral agent, punishing it.... 
This, in itself perplexing, becomes infinitely more so through a notice 
of St. Mark’s; which indeed the order of the natural year would of itself 
have suggested, namely, that ‘the time of figs was not yet’....’' He 
adds, ‘‘For the symbol must needs be carried through... we must be 
consistent and show that it might have had such, that there was a 
justifying reason why it should have had none.”? Among recent com- 
mentators the situation is forcibly expressed by Bundy when he savs, 
“Apart from its sheer physical impossibility and evident absurdity... 
the act depicted is irrational and revolting: Jesus curses a fig tree for not 
bearing fruit out of season.’ 

Trench’s dogma and Bundy’s strictures we may dismiss, but another 
assumption is clear, viz., that the time involved was the spring of the 
year. It is true that attempts have often been made to show that early 
edible figs could be found in Nisan or that figs which had failed to ripen 
in the previous season would, after wintering over, continue to mature. 
The usual stages of growth, related to the payment of tithe, and these 
rare possibilities are discussed in Strack and Billerbeck.4 Such discussions 
are desperate attempts to preserve the meaning of the story in the face 
of the prevailing assumption that the season was spring. Even Trench 
rejects them as, “beside the mark... they shatter upon that ob yap jv 
katpos.’’> One might add that all such attempts are fruitless. 

The assumption which creates the problem is derived from the context 
in Mark. It is still by many taken for granted that Mark in 111 (if 
not in 10 46) describes the beginning of a week which is to end with the 
crucifixion and burial of Jesus. We can readily understand how this 
habit of thought arose from the custom, prevailing from at least the 
fourth century, of a liturgical celebration of the entry of Jesus into 


*R.C. Trench, Notes on the Miracles of our Lord, p. 463. 

2 Ibtd., p. 464. 

3 W. E. Bundy, Jesus and the First Three Gospels, p. 425. 

4 Strack and Billerbeck, vol. 1, pp. 856 ff. 5 Op. cit., p. 464. 
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Jerusalem on the Sunday before Easter. It has even been held that Mark 
here reflects a liturgical celebration of a primitive Holy Week which 
obtained in Rome in the first century A.p.° This is a possibility, though 
the evidence, as far as I know, is lacking.? We should first look for another 
explanation. 

In the text itself the evidence that Mark describes a week can be 
found only by looking for it. Mark announces in 10 32 the Jerusalem 
destination of Jesus’ journey, but not its purpose. In 10 46 Jesus passes 
through Jericho, and at 111 he approaches Jerusalem. At 1111 it is 
already late in the day, and Jesus retires to Bethany with the Twelve. 
Here, at least, we may note the end of one day. Similarly the second day 
begins and ends with explicit notes at 11 12 and 11 19. The beginning of 
the third day is marked in 11 20, but where does it end? If we include 
everything down to the end of chap. 13, the day becomes intolerably 
packed and the editorial links cannot be said to support the supposition.$ 
To find a week described we should have to assume that the note in 14 1 
was intended to describe the fourth day. Lohmeyer, for example, has 
headed the passages from 111 to 12 12 ‘Days One, Two, and Three,”’ 
but asks whether all the rest can be compressed into the space of a single 
week? He observes that nowhere does Mark say that Jesus has come up 
to Jerusalem for the Passover. Lohmeyer marks 12 12 as the only ‘“‘un- 
equivocal”’ ending to day Three.?® This, I think, can be further con- 
firmed by a study of the theme which may be said to hold Mark 111 
to 12 12 together. 

If then Mark is not describing a week which comes to a climax with 
Passover, there is no need to assume that the season involved in the 
Fig Tree pericopes is the spring month Nisan in which Passover falls. 
However, the remark found surprisingly at 11 13, 6 yap Katpdos obx jy 
aixwv, indicates that someone (the evangelist, editor, or a glossator) 
has read all the concluding chapters of the gospel as involved in the Nisan 


6 See e. g., J. M. C. Crum, St. Mark’s Gospel, p. 43: “I think the form itself of our 
Gospel records... is evidence that Christians did observe such sacred times from the 
beginning, although you have to wait for an age when the Church was free to come out 
into the open for the evidence of such observance.’ Also B. W. Bacon, The Gospel of 
Mark, p. 172. 

7 References to a six-day fast before Easter are found in the Didascalia A postolorum 
and in Dionysius of Alexandria’s 70 Basilides, both third century; cf. A. A. McArthur, 
The Evolution of the Christian Year, pp. 91 ff. 

8 Mark 11 27 is vague and so are 12 1, 13, 18, 35, 38, 41; 13 8; and not least 143. A 
considerable lapse of time might be assumed by 12 34c. 

9 Thursday in the Markan chronology, since in 14 12 the second clause must be 
taken to define the first, viz., the day which began with the removal of leaven, proceeded 
to the sacrifice of the lambs, and ended with the Passover seder as the beginning of 
Nisan 15. But see J. Jeremias, The Eucharistic Words of Jesus (E.T., 1955), p. 4, n. 1. 

0 E, Lohmeyer, Das Evangelium des Markus, p. 227. 
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preliminaries to the Passover. In other words, the writer of that remark 
took it that Mark was describing an event which happened in the first 
half of Nisan, within a week before the crucifixion. I know of no textual 
evidence to prove that the words are a gloss.% Matthew omits them, 
and this may mean that they were not in his copy of Mark. It may also 
mean that Matthew did not take Mark to be describing a week of con- 
secutive days, or that he felt the gloss destroyed the point of the story — 
which, of course, it does. At least Matthew offers no proof that the words 
were always tn Mark. 

We are then forced to look for some other explanation. We do not 
have to look very far. The solution is found in the Markan structure as 
well as in the means used to describe the succession of events between 
111 and 12 12. Since this first became clear to me from the text, I have 
found others have observed it with varying degrees of emphasis, whether 
from the standpoint of the OT, of rabbinic literature, of the myth and 
ritual school, or of lectionary construction. 

As to the structure. It is striking that there is a sort of chiastic form 
given to vss. 12-25, by means of which the account of the cleansing of 
the temple is enclosed within the two sections of the Fig Tree pericope.” 
This can be only deliberate because it involves dividing the story into 
two, giving the ‘‘curse’’ a delayed action, and involves a separate trip to 
Jerusalem. This structure, then, accounts for Mark’s ‘‘three days.”’ 
Matthew has provided a more dramatic climax to the entry by putting 
the cleansing down as the objective and denouement of Jesus’ ride into 
the city (Matt 21 10-17). He thus improves on Mark’s, “when he had 
looked around at everything ...he went out.”’ Incidentally Matthew 
has removed the ‘“‘chiasmus’’ and made the Fig Tree pericope a single 
unit (21 18-22). We note also that Matthew does not contain the closing 
words of Mark’s quotation from Isa 56 7, ‘‘for all peoples,’’ which in 
Mark are involved in both structure and theme. 

Many commentators have wrestled with the curious Markan version 
of the cries which greeted Jesus as he rode into Jerusalem (Mark 11 9-10) 
but have not necessarily observed their relation to many other features 
of the whole complex. The association is, of course, primarily with the 
Feast of Tabernacles. The pervasiveness of this theme throughout the 
“three days” is significant." 


« The passage does not appear in J. 45. 

2 Structures of this kind have been studied by N. W. Lund in Chiasmus in the New 
Testament. He suggests a large liturgical influence in the gospels (pp. 230f., 316). 
C. S. Lewis’ study of ‘‘secondary epic’ in A Preface to Paradise Lost would suggest 
formal oral discourse. 

13 In allotting these ‘‘lections’' to Tabernacles Archbishop Carrington (The Primitiev! 
Christian Calendar, p. 22) notes, ‘‘There is nothing in these Marcan sections to connect 
them with Passover, and there are numerous contacts with the ritual of Tabernacles”; 
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The Feast of Tabernacles or Sukkoth fell in the autumn, in the 
month Tishri (roughly September-October). It was the time of year 
pre-cmninently for fruit, the vintage season, and the ingathering of fruit 
crops; and Sukkoth retains this element of ‘harvest home.’’ Had Mark 
exciucitly stated that Jesus was going to Jerusalem for the Feast of 
Troernacles (cf. John 7 2, 10, 14, 37), there would have been no occasion 
to remark, ‘It was not the time for figs,’’ for this would have been a plain 
denial of the facts. The story would then have said plainly that Jesus 
had every right to expect ripe and edible figs, and his disappointment 
would have been justified. It would have suggested that the business of 
such a tree at such a time was to supply figs to the hungry. The expected 
fulfillment of an appointed function is a favorite theme in Jesus’ teaching, 
and to this aspect we shall return. 

The evidence that Jesus’ entry and his cleansing of the temple were 
at one time associated with Tabernacles does not rest on this alone. The 
feast was one of the three great pilgrim feasts and, for all the prominence 
of Passover in our Christian preoccupation with the Passion, it was 
esteemed by the Jews the greatest, the most welcome, the most fun, and, 
indeed, ‘‘the feast.’’ Of it Billerbeck says, ‘‘das Laubhiittenfest wohl das 
popularste von allen jiidischen Festen gewesen ist.” In a sense, because 
of its connection with the expectation of rain, one might call it an urgent 
festival. It was associated in the same month Tishri with the New Year 
and the Day of Atonement. In this conjunction of Tishri occasions 
Riesenfeld has pointed to the disintegration of a primitive enthronement 
festival which has undergone eschatological, democratic, and spiritual 
transformations. Whether this thesis can be substantiated at every point, 
the massive learning he brings to the subject reinforces the potency of 
the themes associated with Tabernacles." 

Not only is Sukkoth, therefore, a feast to which the evangelists might 
be expected to pay attention, but so might Jesus. When we recall the 
place it occupies in John (which I suggest is wider even than appears on 
the surface), we should be surprised that it is not named in the Synoptics 
and ought to be able to find a reason. If not named, it is clearly there. 
The cries of ‘‘Hosanna!,”’ the references to branches of green held in the 
hand (more explicit in the Fourth Gospel), the frequent allusions to 
Ps 118, still more to the last part of Zech (chaps. 9-13), the references 
to the Mount of Olives, the interest in the temple and its relation to the 
gentiles — all these point in this direction, to say nothing of the over-all 


see also pp. 27, 189. The feast itself is discussed in Strack and Billerbeck, vol. 2, pp. 
774 ff., ‘‘“Exkurs: Das Laubhiittenfest.”’ 

4H, Riesenfeld, Jésus Transfiguré; cf. p. 240, ‘‘Enfin nous avons pu constater que 
l’ensemble des espérances messianiques était rattaché, d’une manié¢re significative, aux 
fétes du mois de 775ri.”’ 
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symbolism which is thereby offered to the interpreter and is not incon- 
sistent with what we deduce to be Mark's general purpose. 

To take the themes in turn. However the Synoptics may vary the cry, 
all are agreed that Jesus was greeted with chants of ‘‘'Hosanna.”’ This 
is a liturgical cry. Its source is Ps 118, and that in turn is part of the 
Hallel. The Hallel was used at each of the great feasts but at none more 
conspicuously than at Tabernacles. So intimately were the verses of 
Ps 118 associated with the liturgy that disputes arose about the precise 
point in the recital when the /u/ab, carried in the right hand, was to be 
waved or shaken.'’ The /u/ab was a bunch of green, made up of branches 
of palm, myrtle, and willow of the brook.'® In the left hand a citron, 
called the ethrog, was carried at the same time.'’? The altar itself was 
surrounded with a fence of /ulabim which hung partly over it.t® Ps 118 
was chanted, and at vss. 1-4 and again at vs. 25 the /ulab was waved or 
shaken, some of the words being repeated frequently as responses. The 
repetition and response intensified at vs. 25 with the words MT NaN 
82 TWIT (‘Save us, we beseech thee, O Lord’’). The lulabim were 
carried in procession into the temple and around the altar to this accom- 
paniment once on each of six days of the feast and seven times on the 
last day.'? So closely were the words associated with the carrying of the 
greens that the sprays themselves were called hosannas.?° 

Ps 118 is clearly appropriate to the exaltation of the temple and to 
those who come to it, if not to him who comes, whether he be King or 
Messiah. We note especially vs. 26, ‘Blessed be he who enters in the 
name of the Lord.”’ Vs. 27 has two expressions which are associated with 
the Tabernacles rite: ‘“The Lord is God, and he has given us light,” 
and ‘Bind the festal procession with branches, up to the horns of the 
altar.”” In Mark there is no reference to the carrying of bunches of green, 
only to paving the way with them, but the association even of this 
reference with the cry ‘‘Hosanna’’ unmistakably suggests Tabernacles. 
The carrying of branches of palm is explicit in John 12 13. 

The cries of greeting or supplication in Mark 11 9,10 are based in 
the first instance on the Hallel Psalm — ‘‘Hosanna”’ clearly on vs. 25, 
and ‘‘Blessed be he who comes in the name of the Lord,” on vs. 26. 
Mark’s vs. 10 causes difficulty, and the first sentence is omitted by 
Matthew 21 9. The whole series of cries is transformed by Luke 19 3s 
into an acclamation of the King. Mark’s “Blessed be the kingdom of our 


's Sukkah 3, 9. 6 Sukkah 3, 4 and 8. 

17 Sukkah 3, 5-7. 8 Sukkah 4, 5. ; 

19 Sukkah 3, 9; 4, 5. See also Service of the Synagogue, vol. 4., Tabernacles, 2nd. 
ed., pp. 95 ff., 249 ff. 

20 Strack and Billerbeck, vol. 1., p. 850. Noted by F. C. Burkitt in ‘‘W. and 0; 
Hosanna" in JTS, 17 (1916), pp. 139 ff., and by E. Werner in ‘‘Hosanna in the Gospels,”’ 
JBL, 65, 2 (June, 1946). 
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father David that comes’”’ (vs. 10) is not found in Ps 118 nor anywhere 
else, and this is not surprising since ‘‘our father David” is not a Jewish 
expression.” When we add to this the expansion of ‘‘Hosanna”’ in the 
form “Hosanna in the highest,’’ we can only suppose that we are dealing 
with Christian liturgical expressions. The first part of vs. 10 is probably 
in the course of transition from Jewish to Christian provenance, but in 
any case garbled. That we need not look further than developing Chris- 
tian liturgy for ‘‘Hosanna in the highest”’ is indicated by Luke’s trans- 
formation of it into, ‘‘Peace in heaven and glory in the highest’’ (19 ssp), 
of which the angelic hymn at the nativity in Luke 2 14 is an interesting 
variant (or vice versa). This all finally emerged in the classical liturgies 
as the Gloria in Excelsis and the Benedictus qui venit. Burkitt’s attempt 
to explain the phrase as a sort of Tabernacles rubric about the elevation 
of the /ulabim recognizes the Tabernacles connection but can only be 
considered an extravagant application.” 

Before leaving Ps 118 we should note that before the end of Mark’s 
third day there is another quotation, again connected with the temple. 
The challenge to Jesus’ authority in 11 2s can best be understood as a 
reference to the cleansing (Tatra can scarcely refer to anything else in 
the present complex). This is answered both by the question about John 
the Baptist and by the parable of the Wicked Tenants (12 1-9:). The 
parable has received allegorical expansion, but even in a reconstructed 
original form it clearly suggests the failure of God’s appointed agents to 
serve the purpose for which they have been set up in business. To this 
is added the testimony concerning the stone which the builders rejected 
(12 10, 11), which is a quotation from Ps 118 22, 23. So that the whole 
complex embraced by the “‘three days” carries references to the Taber- 
nacles liturgy. 

This becomes even more evident when we examine the synagogue 
lections associated with the feast. It is difficult to judge how far back 
specific readings may be traced, and opinion varies.» Those readings, 
however, that are associated with the three great festivals have the best 
claim to antiquity.* Riesenfeld has made clear the postexilic eschato- 
logical emphasis of Tabernacles. This is nowhere so concentrated as in 
Zech 14, the chapter read as haphtarah on the first day of Sukkoth.” 
It did not take long for Matthew and then John to discover the relevance 


21 Found in Luke’s nativity in the form, ‘“‘The Lord God will give to him the throne 
of David his father’’ (1 32). This would seem to make the phrase in Mark a Christian 
claim to share in Jesus’ descent from David. 

22 Op. cit., p. 144. 

23 See J. Mann: The Bible as Read and Preached in the Old Synagogue, vol. 1, p. 5. 

24G. F. Moore, Judaism, vol. 2, p. 298, where the opinion is expressed that the 
festal lections antedate the fall of Jerusalem. 

2s Op. cit., p. 189. 

36 Gemara on Megillah 3, 5; cf. Service of the Synagogue, op. cit., pp. 109-12. 
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also of Zech 9 9 to the entry, and chap. 14 is the end of the separate work 
which begins with Zech 9. 

Zech 14, examined in detail, reveals a remarkable series of relation- 
ships to the Markan complex.’ It describes the day of the Lord in which 
all nations will gather against Jerusalem. They will be defeated by the 
coming of the Lord, and the survivors shall come year by year to Jeru- 
salem to worship the King and to keep the feast of booths. This emphasis 
upon the place of the nations in the celebration of the feast, to be realized 
after the eschatological ‘‘day,’’ makes it questionable whether Mark 11 17, 
‘“‘a house of prayer for all peoples” (the last three words missing in 
Matthew and Luke), can be treated as simply a completion of the 
quotation by a later hand. Its absence in Matthew and Luke may be 
explained by their distance from A.p. 70 or by their lack of interest in 
the theme of Tabernacles. The scene of the cleansing must have been 
the court of the gentiles, since only in that area were things sold and 
money changed. The Tabernacles provenance of the scene suggests that 
the symbolism of the cleansing is directed toward freeing the place where 
the gentiles were allowed for that worship. In short, it is an acted declara- 
tion that the day has come. This is the more evident when we read in 
vs. 2ic of the same chapter of Zechariah, ‘‘there shall no longer be a 
trader in the house of the Lord of Hosts on that day.”’ In view of this, 
speculations that Jesus was aiming at either the reform or abolition of 
the temple worship are beside the point; he is merely depicted as making 
possible the worship of the nations at the feast they were expected to 
celebrate (under a penalty to be noted below). Further, we recall that 
at the Feast of Tabernacles seventy bullocks were sacrificed in stages of 
a varying number on each of the seven festal days. These holocausts 
have been explained as having been offered on behalf of the seventy 
nations. The single bullock offered on the added eighth day was for 
“the unique nation,”’ that is, for Israel.?8 

A notable feature of the Tabernacles celebration was the water 
ceremony, with its daily procession from the pool of Siloam and the 
libation at the altar.?? The waving of the /ulabim in four directions along 
with the libations and prayers are believed to be survivals of original 


77 Dr. R. M. Grant has kindly reminded me of his article, ‘The Coming of the 
Kingdom,” JBL, 67, 4 (1948), pp. 297-303. Here he lists the parallels between Zechariah 
and Mark but does not develop the Tabernacles motif. 

a8 Gemara on Sukkah 5, 6; cf. Moore, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 43, n. 2. The objection 
that the temple tax was collected only in the spring does not exclude Tishri. Offerings 
were made and hence exchange needed throughout the year. Tractate Shekalim refers 
to the tables of money-changers particularly with reference to the provincial collections 
of the tax in Adar but also assumes constant offerings. There might be less justification 
for such tables in the court of the gentiles in Tishri than in Nisan. Note the offering 
story in this same complex at Mark 12 41 f. 

29 Sukkah 4, 9 and 10. 
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rain-making ceremonies having about them an element of sympathetic 
magic.3° The major festivals grew out of the agricultural year, and the 
next great feature for the farmer was the coming of the rains upon which 
so much depended. There is no specific reference to this in Mark but 
we find it in John 7°37, 38. We note, however, that the penalty in Zech 14 7 
for failure of any of the families of the earth to come up to Jerusalem is, 
“there will be no rain upon them.’’ The only possible suggestion of this 
in Mark is the dessicated fig tree, and it may not be too fanciful to suggest 
that the penalty of the delinquent nations is here applied against a 
delinquent Israel. In the eschatological day, according to Zech 14 s, 
perennial or living waters shail flow out from Jerusalem. 

It is usually suggested that following the discovery of the withered 
fig tree a rather random collection of sayings has been added. It is not 
unusual for Mark to exhibit a collection of logia held together by. no 
more than a key word (e. g., “‘salt’’ in Mark 9 49, 50), but there is usually 
a theme to start from. Faith is the lesson drawn from the tree dessicated 
as a result of Jesus’ words, but the action to which faith is immediately 
related is the removal of ‘‘this mountain.”” This can mean only the Mount 
of Olives, and here again Zech 14 comes forcibly to mind. In the eschato- 
logical day there described the Mount of Olives is to split in two (vs. 4), 
and when the Lord assunies his kingship, “‘the whole land shall be turned 
into a plain.” The result envisaged is that the Mount of Olives will no 
longer overshadow the mount of Jerusalem but the holy city will dominate 
the whole countryside (vs. 10). Further, when the Lord comes to in- 
augurate these events he will arrive on the Mount of Olives. It is there 
that the whole Markan complex starts. On the Mount of Olives Jesus 
secures the ass, from it he rides into the holy city, and to it he returns 
as his base (Mark 11 1, 11). 

No reference is discernible in Mark to another notable feature of the 
Tabernacles festivity, the illumination of the temple courts at night, so 
vividly recalled and described by the rabbis.3‘ This has its place in 
Zech 14 7 and is mentioned here because it is used in John 8 12. 

The constant identification of themes from the Zechariah haphtarah 
of Tabernacles with the ceremonies of Tabernacles and its eschatological 
meaning suggests that its use as a lection in the days before Christ (for 
instance, in connection with the ma‘amad) is very likely. The function 
of the haphtaroth was not to provide halakic but haggadic. midrash, 
and they served as texts for homiletical comment.*? This, it seems to me, 


3¢ See comment by T. H. Gaster: Festivals of the Jewish Year, p. 25, ‘‘where- 
as the accompanying words are a ringing Jewish protest against such hocus- 
POCUS 2.5 

3* Sukkah 5, 1-3. 

32 Mann, op. cit., p. 7, ‘the underlying sermonic technique of drawing upon the 


Haftarah as the background of the homilies’; cf. p. 12, and Moore, op. cit., vol. 1, 
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is precisely the way in which Mark has used the Zechariah haphtarah. 
The allusions embedded in Mark 11 1—12 12 provide the narrative as a 
whole with a means of interpretation which comes to life when we place 
it against its Tabernacles background. This undertaking is suggested 
indirectly by the comment, ‘it was not the time for figs,’’ since Taber- 
nacles was preeminently the fig season. 

In its Tabernacles setting the Markan complex carries forward the 
theme of a proclamation of Jesus’ messiahship in Mark’s usual enigmatic 
way, a demonstration for those with eyes to see, a proclamation for those 
whose ears are opened. The point of departure is the Mount of Olives, 
the eschatological base of operations. The donkey is a fit conveyance 
for simple kingship, conformable to Zech 9 9, 10 or, as I have pointed 
out elsewhere, for a pre-Solomonic type of ruler, unacquainted with the 
practice of oppressing his own people.’3 The obscure claimant is swal- 
lowed up in the festal throng as they progress to the city, bearing their 
lulabim and chanting their liturgical Hosannas — an acclamation which 
can be taken to honor Christ and at the same time an appeal for help 
that he can answer. Thus far, those (e. g., Wellhausen) who have seen 
Jesus as a passive, if not an unwitting, participant are right — the crowds 
and the greens and the chants would be there if he were not. On the other 
hand, the donkey with its throne of cloaks makes a difference, as Mark 
represents it, for the disciples from Galilee and perhaps for many more -— 
the crowds of whom the authorities are said to be afraid (11 18, 32). 
Thus, in a Tabernacles sense, the King comes to his city — but he does 
not claim it. The city does not know him. 

The next day the Lord likewise comes to his temple (Mal 3 1) and, 
again in the Tabernacles sense, cleanses it by making way for the nations 
to come and worship. Historically it could have been only a symbolical 
act, or there might have been a disturbance to bring out the Roman 
garrison from Antonia. If the city does not recognize its King, neither 
does the temple its Lord. The challenge and Jesus’ reply (11 27-33), 
Jesus’ parable of the uncoéperative tenants and the testimony of the 
rejected stone, all bear upon the same point. It is here that the hand of 
Mark is seen in his ‘‘chiastic’’ arrangement of the fig-tree narrative. On 
either side of the cleansing stands, first, the disappointed but proper 
expectation of fruit — proper if the season intended is Tabernacles — 
and second the demonstration that no one will indeed in the future eat 


’ 


p. 301. G. D. Kilpatrick, The Origins of the Gospel according to St. Matthew, p. 128, 


allows for a “homiletical context’’ (cf. Dibelius) in the liturgical development of gospel 
material, and, as with Carrington, it is a question whether this preaching did not deter- 
mine the “lections” rather than the lections determine the preaching. 

33 “The Horse and the Ass in the Bible’, ATR, 27, 2 (April, 1945). The comments 
on the gospels need modification, but I would stand by the OT survey. 
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fruit of that tree.34 The two parts serve as pointers, directing attention 
to the meaning of the incident so framed: the temple put to a use other 
than that intended. 

This brings us back again to the vexed question of the ‘‘miracle’”’ 
itself. Most of the problems have disappeared when we see it as a 
Tabernacles story — at least to the extent that the point is more clear. 
We are then free to ask about its relation to the Lukan parable of the 
fig tree (Luke 13.6-9). Many have advanced the theory that Mark has 
dramatized Luke’s parable. This must mean that an original parable of 
Jesus has been transformed by Mark before Luke found it and wrote it 
down in its original form. This is something of an oddity.55 For others 
it is an acted-out parable. The actual case is different. In Luke’s setting 
the parable serves its purpose well enough, and its point there is that a 
period of grace is granted the unfruitful tree. In Mark the period of 
grace has expired and the tree is still barren. The time has come for the 
judgment to be carried out. For those who happen to know the parable 
this is a symbolical sequel, but a knowledge of Luke's parable is not 
really necessary. A fig tree, shown to be alive by its leaves, that has in 
Tishri no fruit, is all too evidently a failure. There is no need to invent 
an unusual dessicated tree known as a landmark to early Christians.*° 
Svmbolical trees were much more common in religious literature. 

Much of the discussion of the passages in this Markan complex leaves 
the interpretation in the air by ignoring or missing the background of 
Tabernacles custom and reference which makes its symbolical meaning 
clear. The question that remains is whether we have uncovered any 
chronological clues or only a liturgical one? Carrington}? and Van 
Goudoever?* would find a lectional solution. This still seems to me to 
have its problems. Both have properly noted the Tabernacles connec- 
tion; and Carrington, in so doing, was forced to begin and end his calendar 


34 Discussions whether Jesus’ hunger was merely a symbolical hunger arise from 
the assumption that he could not expect to find figs to eat at that time and in view of 
this discussion are irrelevant. 

35 W. H. P. Hatch, “‘The Cursing of the Fig Tree”, Jour. Pal. Ori. Soc. (1923), 
found this dependence improbable. He thinks the imperfect verb indicated the ‘‘state- 
ment of an obvious fact’’ rather than a curse (p. 10) and has been interpreted as a jussive 
or optative. R. M. Grant, op. cit., also rejects the Lukan parable as source, p. 299. 
J. Van Goudoever, Biblical Calendars (Leiden, 1959), treats the Lukan parable as a 
corrective of the Markan story (p. 266). 

36 Attributed by V. Taylor to E. Schwartz, see The Gospel according to St. Mark, p. 459. 

: 37 Op, cit., pp. 26 f. He places his lections 43-48 (i. e., Mark 10 46—12 44) in Taber- 
nacles and notes that Tatian placed the cleansing with the Tabernacles lections (p. 101) 
but the entry at Passover (p. 193). 

38 Op, cit., pp. 210 ff. He appears to believe that the event took place at Taber- 
nacles, p. 262. ‘“‘In Mark’s true scheme the content of chapters xi-xiii does not come 
immediately before Passover” (p. 261). ‘‘The story of the cursed fig tree only makes 
sense if it was really the season for figs” (p. 264). 
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year with Tishri3? — as, indeed, the one-year synagogue lectionary did. 
The presence of the gloss, “it was not the time of figs,’’ however, gives 
us pause, now for another reason than that which bothered Trench. 
Whenever this phrase appeared in the text, the complex must have been 
already associated with the celebration of a week of preparation for 
Easter. This celebration, beginning with Palm Sunday, Van Goudoever 
very properly associates with the Fourth Gospel where Mark’s greenery 
has become “‘palms”’ carried in the hand (John 12 13). Further he suggests 
that a temple-centered series of lections like this may be supposed to 
have become fixed after Constantine dedicated the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher on a Sukkoth in the fourth century.‘° Erithea industriously 
wrote down the customs and places involved. 

We may glance at the Fourth Gospel because if Mark has separated 
the entry and cleansing by one night and a fig tree, the Fourth Evangelist 
has both reversed their order and separated them by the distance of two 
years and three Passovers. (It may, however, be observed that Mark and 
John are agreed on using the cleansing to introduce Jesus’ ministry in 
Jerusalem, whatever the chronology.) If we may assume that both are 
Tabernacles stories, then John has three Tabernacles sections as well as 
three Passovers. Two of the Passovers (2 13 #.; 12 1,12 #.) have taken 
over Tabernacles themes. The other Tabernacles section (7 24.) re- 
mains a Tabernacles event. To put it another way, the Fourth Gospel 
has broken the Tabernacles complex into three parts, beginning the 
Jerusalem visits with the cleansing, starting the last visit with the entry, 
and putting in the middle teaching connected with the water libation 
(7 37.) and the illumination (8 12 #.). In the symbolical realm Jesus 
comes first to the temple as its Lord and last to the city as its King, 
prepared to claim his glory in the glory of the cross. 

We may go further and ask, in spite of Gardiner-Smith, whether 
Mark’s three days of Tabernacles themes are not also represented when 
John tells us that Jesus appeared openly at the feast only in the middle 
of the celebrations, which would be near enough three days from its end 
(7 14). Moreover, Mark insists that at this time the authorities would 
have arrested Jesus but could not because of the crowds (Mark 12 12), 
and John insists at some length that they tried but that their agents 
came to share the beguilement of the crowd with Jesus’ teaching (John 
7 32, 44-46). 

We cannot pursue this here. We note that the Fourth Gospel is 
aware of the Tabernacles theme but has, first, disassociated the actual 
teaching from Passover and, second, taken two of the incidents and tied 
them to Passovers. Either, then, Mark did not make the connection with 
Passover but his glossator assumed it, or Mark’s sources left no clear 


39 Op. cit., p. 22. 4° Op. cit., pp. 152, 210 ff., 261 ff., 265. 
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connection but the Evangelist assumed it and himself added that it was 
not the time for figs. T. W. Manson tried to take the Tabernacles 
evidence as an indication that Jesus entered Jerusalem and cleansed the 
temple in Tishri.* Burkitt felt that Passover was excluded but that 
Hanukkah, the Feast of Dedication in Chislev, was a more fitting time 
for cleansing the temple.‘? This is true, and John times one of Jesus’ 
visits at Dedication (John 10 22) but not the cleansing. Since Hanukkah 
borrowed the Tabernacles ritual, the latter has perhaps the better 
claim — particularly since December is hardly a more appropriate time 
for figs than April.48 Goguel’s reconstruction, making use of the Fourth 
Gospel rather than Mark’s Tabernacles symbols, finds a ministry of 
Jesus in Jerusalem from Tabernacles to Dedication, October to December, 
followed by a withdrawal until six days before Passover.*4 More recently 
Van Goudoever has pointed to a similar possibility and interprets Luke 
13 31-35 as part of his deliberate prolongation of Jesus’ journey toward 
Jerusalem.*s I would agree with him that Luke 13 35, ‘‘You will not see 
me until you say, ‘Blessed be he who comes in the name of the Lord,’ ”’ 
is a reference to Tabernacles, a surviving clue in that gospel to the fact 
that Jesus was once thought of as entering in Tishri. Luke, further, by 
leaving out the fig tree altogether has caused the three-day structure to 
disappear — see his ‘‘one day as he was teaching...” (201) —a sure 
sign that it is the fig tree ‘‘chiasmus’’ that imposes the three-day plan 
on Mark. 

There may be truth in some such reconstruction as Goguel’s but it 
does not appear to me there is evidence of the kind to determine the 
question. The one visit to Jerusalem at Passover, assumed now .»y some 
generations of students of Mark to be historical, is no more certain than 
John’s three Passovers. Both have symbolical value, and the chances 
are, as the Tabernacles atmosphere of Mark 11 1 #. suggests, that Jesus 
went not infrequently to Jerusalem and that his visits were not confined 
to Paschaltide. 

What the so-called gloss about the fig tree seems more clearly to 
suggest is that the primitive church worshipping, as Acts declares, in 
temple and synagogue, clung to the Jewish liturgical year and made 
use — it would seem effective use — of its themes.4* Then came A.D. 70 


# T, W. Manson: ‘‘The Cleansing of the Temple,”’ Bulletin, John Rylands Library, 
33, 1 (Sept., 1950), pp. 271-282. 

# F.C. Burkitt, op. cit., pp. 142 ff. 

43 Vigorously noted by Manson, op. cit., p. 278, ‘‘the one time that is absolutely 
impossible.” 

44M. Goguel: The Life of Jesus (E. T., 1949), chap. 8 and p. 400. 

45 Op. cit., pp. 265 ff. 

4° There seems, in view of our survey, little reason for McArthur’s remark, ‘‘Taber- 
nacles is not related to the salvation-history of the New Covenant,” op. cit., p. 78. 
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and the loss of the temple. By a.p. 85 the synagogue was also closed. 
Was it somewhere within this period that Christians began to attend 
liturgically to their own particular themes, concentrating on Pascha, at 
first annually and later weekly? Is it possible that Tatian’s second- 
century Diatessaron marks the transition or, more likely, a conservative 
backwater? When the emphasis came to lie increasingly on the three 
great occasions, Passover, Pentecost, and Epiphany (Christmas), then 
Tabernacles with its associated Tishri occasions disappeared — until 
Helena discovered the true cross on September 14th. To this develop- 
ment it is possible that the fig tree note points, a time when the Taber- 
nacles themes still clung to the entry and cleansing stories but were 
submerged under the attraction of the Passover climax and its extended 
preparation for Easter to the point where such a note became possible. 
If it was Mark who observed that figs are not available in Nisan, then 
perhaps we must ask whether we are sure that his gospel can be dated 
before A.D. 70. If it was a later hand, then we may have to ask whether 
Van Goudoever's line of approach is right, with the Passover connection 
of the entry coming from the fourth century rather than from Mark. 
Without textual evidence we cannot be sure that it may not have come 
somewhere between, and the Passover insistence of John might give us a 
second-century glossator. 

The liturgical question, when solved, does not necessarily solve the 
chronological one — but neither does it, I think, preclude a solution. 
Something like Goguel’s reconstruction might be nearer the facts than a 
one-vear ministry with one visit to Jerusalem and that at the fatal 
Passover. It mav be better to say that the reason such definite liturgical 
traces are found in the gospels is not, in the first place, that they are 
lectionaries but that, in the nature of the case, Jesus either attended the 
great pilgrim feasts in Jerusalem or celebrated them elsewhere with the 
Synagogue (at first 77 the synagogues). That Jesus’ own teaching (except 
in John) shows less sign of this than it does of that teaching by action 
which the Synoptics describe may have three explanations: (1) that 
Mark tells of only one temple visit (which may explain why the charge 
about the temple finds no ground in Mark); (2) that the bulk of the 
teaching comes from sources such as “Q”’ with no narrative settings, and 
(3) is designed for people for whom and at a period in which the temple 
and even the synagogue played no active part. 

However this may be, the symbolism and message of Mark, seen 
against its Tabernacles eschatological background, is clear. In Jesus, 
the King comes to his city and the Lord comes to his temple. He comes 
from the Mount of Olives, so that the Day of the Lord may be known to 
have come. Thus at the end of Mark’s gospel is acted out what is an- 
nounced at the outset... ‘‘The time is fulfilled.”’ 
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F all the books in the world there is surely none that is so difficult 

to translate as the Hebrew Bible. It is the purpose of this paper to 
examine a number of its difficult passages and peculiar constructions in 
an effort to solve at least some of the problems connected with them and 
so obtain a more accurate translation than any we have now. 

A good passage to begin with is Judg 18 7», which is regularly emended 
to agree with the last clause in vs. 10. The translation in RSV is typical: 
“lacking nothing that is in the earth, and possessing wealth.” The 
emendation is purely speculative. If the two clauses were so nearly 
alike originally, it is inconceivable that they would have become so 
different in the course of time. The opposite procedure is what regularly 
happens: clauses that are somewhat alike tend to become identical. The 
only reason for the emendation is the allegation that the Hebrew as it 
stands makes no sense, but properly interpreted it makes good sense and 
fits perfectly into the context. It is to be noted at once that the clause is 
circumstantial, with its subject first and its verb in the form of a parti- 
ciple, two distinguishing marks of the circumstantial clause. The next 
word, ddvdr, is manifestly in the adverbial accusative of manner, ‘‘in 
a thing, in any way.” The last two words of the clause are a participle 
followed by a noun. The translation of RSV, ‘‘and possessing wealth,” 
is most unfortunate, because there is nothing in the Hebrew to suggest 
“and,” the participle cannot be translated ‘‘possessing,”’ and the noun 
cannot possibly mean ‘“‘wealth.”” The participle comes from the root 
yrs, which does not mean “‘to possess,’’ with RSV, but ‘‘to take possession 
of, to seize, to conquer.” Here the participle is used as a noun, ‘‘con- 
queror,”’ and the noun ‘eser that follows is in the attributive genitive 
and comes from the root ‘s7, meaning “‘to restrain, to enchain, to repress, 
to oppress.’”? Hence the literal translation of the phrase is ‘conqueror 
of repression,” in idiomatic English, ‘‘repressive conqueror.”’ Accordingly 
the whole clause reads, ‘‘with no one in the land to debase them in any 
way, no repressive conqueror,’ or in smoother English, ‘‘with no repres- 
sive conqueror in the land to debase them in any way,” exactly the kind 
of phrase that the context demands, describing as it does the feeling of 
security on the part of the citizens of Laish on the eve of its conquest 
by the Danites. 


* For this root and its derivatives see Ernst Kutsch, V7, 2, pp. 57 ff. Kutsch 
labels ‘eser as a doubtful derivative, but this derivation gives a meaning so apt in this 
context that it must be a derivative, meaning ‘‘repression”’ or the like. 
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A construction that appears only twice in the whole of the OT, 
Gen 38 29 and 40 10, is the temporal preposition kaph with the participle. 
Because the construction is so rare, scholars emend the participle to the 
infinitive construct, which is usual here, or they translate the phrase as 
if it was the temporal kaph with the infinitive construct. Neither course 
is warranted. The very fact that the construction is so rare is the more 
reason to retain it, and there must be some difference between the 
temporal kaph with the participle and temporal kaph with the infinitive 
construct. Two usages of the participle are (1) to express continuous 
action, and (2) to express imminent action. One or other of these 
usages must be involved here, and I suggest that it is the second, although 
the other is possible. Hence | would translate the first clause in Gen 38 29, 
‘‘But just as? he was about to draw back his hand, his brother came out,” 
or less likely, “‘But just as he was drawing back his hand, his brother 
came out.’”’ The participle, along with the preposition kaph, makes the 
action more lively, emphasizing the fact that the one brother by a mere 
hair was able to slip by the other. The same is true of the second occur- 
rence of the construction, Gen 40 10, which I would translate, ‘‘Just as it 
was on the point of budding, its blossoms shot up; its clusters ripened 
into grapes.” It points up the remarkably short time for the vine to 
come to fruition, symbolizing the quick return of the chief butler to 
office. To emend the text in these two passages or to mistranslate them 
is to spoil the effect that the writer had in mind. 

A phenomenon in Hebrew that has never been noted before, insofar 
as I know, is the fact that when we have waw introducing indirect 
narration following a verb of telling, commanding, or petitioning, it is 
usually simple waw with the jussive or the imperfect with jussive force 
when there is no special form for the jussive (see, e. g., Exod 6 11; 10 17; 
11 2; 142; 25 2; Lev 22 2; 242; Num 5 2; 17 2; 19 2; 21 7; Josh 4 16; I Sam 
9 27; | Kings 2 17; 5 20). Contrary to expectation, it is rarely waw conver- 
sive with the perfect (see, e. g., Num 15 38; 20 8; 35 2), and more rarely 
still there is no introductory particle of any kind (see, e. g., Gen 12 13). 
In the last case the clause is an object-clause; in the other two it is 
grammatically codrdinate, but logically (that is, in meaning) it is an 
object-clause and is so translated into English. One would expect some 
difference in meaning among the three clauses, or at least between the 
first two, but there seems to be no difference. The simple waw with 
the jussive of the first has its counterpart in the waw conversive with 
the perfect of the second, which waw gives the perfect imperfect jussive 
force. Hence the translation of a verse like Num 17 2 with simple waw 
and the jussive, ‘‘Tell Eleazar, the son of Aaron, the priest, that he must 


2 As I have noted in JBL, 78, p. 73, n. 3, temporal kaph seems to be a bit more 
immediate and emphatic than temporal beth; hence ‘“‘just as’’ here. 
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pick up the fire-pans out of the conflagration,” is quite like that of 
Num 15 38s with waw conversive and the perfect, ‘‘Speak to the Israelites 
and tell them that throughout their generations they must make tassels 
on the corners of their garments.’’ However, it is surprising to have 
the former construction used so much more frequently than the latter, 
but it does bring out the precative idea more forcibly, and it is probably 
the earlier of the two constructions. 

The recognition of this usage of simple waw with the jussive finally 
clears up a problem in Gen 42 25 that has always baffled scholars: the 
construction 189199), waw consecutive with the imperfect, which gives 
the verb perfect force, and that of course is quite out of place here. All 
we have to do to solve the problem is to point the waw as simple waw: 
“Joseph commanded that they were to fill their receptacles with grain,’ 
or better, ‘Joseph commanded that their receptacles were to be filled 
with grain,” since the verb is third plural impersonal. 

The phrase at the beginning of Deut 14 28 seems to read, ‘‘at the end 
of every’ three years,” and this is the usual translation, but that cannot 
possibly be correct because it would make the fourth year the year of 
tithing, whereas Deut 26 12 states very definitely that the third year 
was the year of tithing. The difficulty is solved if we recognize that the 
word gés has two distinct meanings, one expressing point of time, as in 
Exod 12 41, ‘At the end of four hundred and thirty years, on that very 
day, all the hosts of Yahweh left the land of Egypt,’’ and the other 
expressing a portion of time, the end-portion.‘ It is the latter meaning 
that we have here in Deut 14 28. The time of tithing was not “‘at the end 
of three years,’’ but ‘“‘in the end-portion of three years,’’ that is, the third 
year. Hence our translation of the phrase should be “every third year.” 

By the same token the same kind of phrase in Deut 15 1 and 31 10 
should be translated, not ‘“‘at the end of every seven years,’”’ with RSV 
and the other translations, but “every seventh year,” and this is con- 
firmed by Deut 15 9, which states very explicitly that the year of remis- 
sion was the seventh year (cf. also Deut 15 12 and Jer 34 14).5 

In Hebrew, as in all languages, a word may take on different mean- 
ings in different contexts, but this has not always been recognized. A 
striking example is the use of hevel in the book of Ecclesiastes. In 1 2 the 
word has manifestly the sense of ‘‘futility”’ 


3 There is nothing in the Hebrew corresponding to the distributive ‘‘every’’; it is 
simply understood from the context, and that is quite legitimate here. 

4 After coming to this conclusion I discovered that Arnold B. Ehrlich in his Rand- 
glossen zur hebrdéischen Bibel, 1, pp. 18 f., re Gen 4 3, gives to yp the meaning of ‘‘End- 
punkt” and to mxp the meaning of ‘‘Endteil’’; and in this he may be right, although it 
means changing the one for the other in some places. 

5 Alex. R. Gordon in The Bible: An American Translation tried to meet the difficulty 
by translating the phrase in Jer 34 14, ‘‘at the end of six years,” but that of course is 
not what the Hebrew says. 
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“‘How utterly futile!’’® says Koheleth; 
“How utterly futile! Everything is futile.” 


In 6 12 “empty” is surely its meaning: ‘‘For who knows what good there 
is for man during the few days of his empty life,?7 which he spends like a 
shadow?” In 64 it is best translated “sorry thing’: ‘‘Though it (the 
prematurely born) comes as a sorry thing and departs in darkness.”’ 
In 8 14 the meaning is “‘senseless thing”’: ‘“There is a senseless thing that 
takes place on the earth: there are righteous men upon whom comes a 
fate befitting deeds of the wicked, and there are wicked men upon whom 
comes a fate befitting deeds of the righteous. I say that this too is 
senseless.” Finally, in 11 10 the meaning is clearly ‘‘transient thing’’: 
“For youth and the prime of life are transient.’’ In this one short book 
hevel would seem to be used in at least five different senses: “‘futile’’ 
(much the most frequent), “empty,” ‘‘sorry,’’ “senseless,” and ‘‘tran- 
sient.’”’® And so with other Hebrew words and phrases. 

It does not seem to be recognized by our lexicons and grammars that 
the prepositions ‘7m and ‘éth, although usually expressing accompani- 
ment, are both quite often used like the preposition lamedh to express 
interest (advantage and disadvantage, “for” and ‘‘against’’). It has long 
been noted that with a verb of fighting or the like the preposition is 
often ‘im, ‘‘with,”” but the meaning in both Hebrew and English is 
“against.”"9 The preposition here is simply a variant of the lamedh of 
disadvantage, and it has the same force, as illustrated by Judg 15 3, 
‘‘For I am going to do harm to them,”’ compared with I Sam 6 9, “He 
has done this great harm to us,’”’ the former with ‘zm and the latter with 
lamedh. There are many examples of the ‘im of advantage, used exactly 
like the lamedh of advantage. I cite only one: I Sam 12 24, ‘‘For see what 
a great thing he has done for you.” 

Similarly the preposition 'éth is often used as a variant of the lamedh 
of advantage, as, for instance, in Deut 1 30, where ‘itt*kem is a variant 
of lakem in the same verse, and both are to be translated ‘‘for you.”’ 
Another illustration is ‘itt?, ‘‘for me,” in I Sam 24 19. A good example 
of the ’éh of disadvantage is ’it/t in Judg 11 27, ‘against me,’ a variant 
of the lamedh of disadvantage, such as we have in Jak, ‘‘against vou,” 
appearing in the same verse. Another illustration is in I Sam 12 7, where 
we have the 'éh of both disadvantage and advantage: ‘ittekem, ‘against 
you,” in the first half of the verse, and ‘itt*kem, “‘for you,’ in the second 


half. 


6 A superlative construction in Hebrew; lit., “Futility of futilities!’’ The word 
hevel is of course a noun, but its equivalent in English is an adjective. 

7 Lit., “his life of emptiness,’’ the second noun being in the attributive genitive 
and properly reproduced in the English idiom by an adjective. ; 

8 For the last two renderings I am indebted to Professor W. A. Irwin. 

9 See, e. g., Brown-Driver-Briggs, Hebrew and English Lexicon, p. 767, col. 2, c. 
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I am finally persuaded that Grimme was right in his contention that 
2é Sinai in Judg 5 5 is to be translated ‘“‘the One of Sinai,”” meaning “‘the 
God of Sinai.’’'*® The translation of RSV, ‘‘yon Sinai,” is quite impossible. 
The usual translation, ‘‘that is, Sinai,’”’ or the like, is possible, but that 
would much more likely be expressed by hi’ Sinai, as Ehrlich long ago 
contended."! What persuaded me that Grimme was right was the par- 
allels to the expression in certain of the cognate languages, but more 
particularly the fact that 2é@ Sinai in Judg 5 5 stands in apposition to 
Yahwé, and not to harim, ‘‘mountains,’’ which is some distance from it, 
with three words intervening. And that would seem to be proved beyond 
question by the parallel passage in Ps 68 9, where 2zé@ Sinai can be in 
apposition only to ’léhim, “God,” the usual designation of Yahweh in 
this Psalm. Neither in Ps 68 nor in Judg 5 is the phrase to be regarded 
as a gloss; it belongs to the poetic structure of the poems. In Ps 68 9 
the meter is 2+2, 2+2, 2+2; in Judg 54, sit is 3+3, 2+2+2, 2+2+42, 
2+2. In fact the whole poem in Judg 5 seems to be composed of a 
series of strophes beginning with 3+3 or one of its variants, 2+2+42, 
3+3+3, or 3+2+2," followed by two or more 2+2 lines, usually in 
distich form, but sometimes in tristich, 2+2+2. Just because vs. 5: is a 
tristich is no reason at all for striking out any part of it as secondary, 
because the tristich is fairly common in this poem, as it is in many others, 
as a variant of the distich."? Indeed all the words of the strophe are 
necessary for the climactic parallelism that is so characteristic of the 
poem: 

O Yahweh, when thou camest forth from Seir, when thou marchedst 

from the steppes of Edom, 

The earth quaked, the heavens also dripped, the clouds too dripped water, 

The mountains rocked at the presence of Yahweh, the One of Sinai, 

At the presence of Yahweh, the God of Israel. 

A Hebrew word that has been handled very loosely by the translators 
is go’él. It is a participial noun derived from the root g’/, meaning ‘‘to 
redeem, to take the part of, to avenge,” and in accordance with Hebrew 
custom in such matters the person who was to do the redeeming or 
avenging was the nearest relative of the person affected, his next-of-kin. 
Hence in certain contexts the verb came to mean “‘to play the part of 
the next-of-kin” (e. g., in Ruth 3 13), and the noun took on the meaning 
of “‘next-of-kin,”” as demonstrated conclusively by Lev 25 25, where ‘“‘his 


1° See ZDMG, 50, p. 573; note also W. F. Albright, JBL, 54, p. 204; BASOR, 
No. 62, p. 30; HUCA, 23, 1, p. 20; H. S. Nyberg, Hebreisk Grammatik, § 84; J. M. 
Allegro, VT, 5, pp. 309 ff. 

1 Op. cit., 3, pp. 81f. However, Ehrlich is quite wrong in his contention that 2é 
can only refer to what follows and never to what precedes; see Nelson Glueck, JAOS, 56, 
pp. 463 ff.; also T. J. Meek, Hebrew Origins, (Harper Torchbook edition), p. 100. n. 41. 

% For these as variants of the 3+3 meter see T. J. Meek, JR, 9, pp. 542 ff. 

13 See T. J. Meek, op. cit., pp. 533 f. 
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gé’él"’ is defined as “the person nearest to him,” y>x anpm. The word 
should not be translated ‘‘relative’’ despite RSV and the other transla- 
tions, because it was not amy relative, but only the nearest relative upon 
whom devolved the responsibility of redeeming and avenging. An orderly 
society required that the responsibility be that of one particular indi- 
vidual. It could not be a general responsibility, since that would result 
in chaos. Hence a person could have only one gé’é/; but failing action on 
his part, another relative could play the part of the gé’el (see, e. g., 
Lev 25 48¢.; Ruth 313). Accordingly the word gé’él can only mean 
“nearest relative, next-of-kin,” a particular relative, and not ‘‘relative’’ 
in general; and this is its usage throughout the whole of the OT with 
one single exception, and that is in I Kings 16 11, where the text is 
manifestly corrupt." What good Hebrew demands here is ym 5xn, 
“whether next-of-kin or friend,”’ an inclusive phrase. What we have is 
very sloppy Hebrew: the plural of gé’é with suffix and what would 
normally be a singular noun with suffix, pointed by the Massoretes as 
plural to agree with the first plural, so that the phrase can only be 
translated, ‘‘neither his relatives nor his friends,’’ and it makes the 
English of the clause just as sloppy as the Hebrew: ‘‘He left not a single 
male, neither his relatives nor his friends.”” If the text is by any chance 
original, it can only mean that gé’él took on the meaning of “‘relative’’ 
in the later period. It surely did not have that meaning earlier. 

Another instance that might be cited by someone as the plural of 
gé’él is in Ruth 2 20, but here the consonantal text has the singular, and 
that undoubtedly was the original reading. The Massoretes, however, 
like the author of I Kings 11 16, manifestly believed that gé’é! could 
mean “‘relative’’ as well as ‘‘next-of-kin,”’ and led astray by the preposi- 
tion min, which they interpreted as partitive, they pointed the word as 
plural. Instead of that it is clearly singular, and the preposition min 
would seem to be separative: ‘“The man is a relative'’s of ours; he is next 
after our next-of-kin’”’ (cf. 4 4, ‘‘For there is no one but you to redeem it, 
and I come after you’’). 

Against our interpretation of the clause it might be argued that Ruth 
couldn’t verv well have said to Boaz, ‘You are next-of-kin,”’ as she 
does in 39, if Naomi had already told her that Boaz was only next 
after the next-of-kin. But this takes no account of the wily ways of a 
woman to get her man. It is one of the delicate touches in the book 
that Ruth should be represented as slightly exaggerating the status of 
Boaz in order to further his interest in her.*° As pointed by the Mas- 
soretes, the two clauses in Naomi’s statement to Ruth in 2 20 say exactly 


4 The whole clause in which gé'él appears is lacking in the important Greek versions. 
1s It is to be noted that the word for “‘relative’’ here is not gé’él. 
% Another bit of homely wisdom is found in Naomi’s instructions to Ruth in 3 3. 
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the same thing and cannot be original: ‘‘The man is a relative of ours; 
he is one of our relatives.’"*7 The author of the book of Ruth could never 
have written a sentence like that. 

There is another passage in Ruth where the Massoretes changed the 
text, even going so far as to drop a whole word from the consonantal 
text. The passage is 3 12, and the word is the particle ’tm. Once again 
the Massoretes understood the word gé’é! as meaning ‘‘relative’’: ‘‘But 
now, although it is true that I am a relative, yet there is another relative 
nearer than I.”” On the other hand, the original reading with ‘im says 
something very different: ‘‘But now, as a matter of fact, I am really not 
next-of-kin, but there is another who is next-of-kin, one nearer than 
I.’"*8 Of these two readings the latter is surely the original, and it shows 
once again that the gé’él was the nearest relative, and not relative in 
general, at least not in the earlier period of Hebrew history. 

In Judg 617 we have the use of what corresponds exactly to the 
Akkadian relative-possessive particle 5a. The usual translation of the 
verse is that of RSV: ‘‘And he said to him, ‘If now I have found favor 
with thee, then show me a sign that it is thou who speakest with me.’ ”’ 
But it is not until vs. 22 that Gideon becomes aware of the identity of his 
visitor: ‘‘Then Gideon perceived that he was the angel of Yahweh.” 
Also it is quite unnecessary to emend 1379 to 3707, as RSV does. 
The particle 54 has here its possessive force, attaching the last clause to 
what immediately precedes it and meaning “‘belonging to, having to do 
with.” Hence in vs. 17 we should translate, ‘If indeed I have found faver 
with you, produce for me a sign having to do with what you are saying 
to me,” or better, as the context suggests, ‘“‘in confirmation of what you 
are saying to me.” 

Hebrew tends to run to two extremes: to be very compact or to be 
very profuse, using few words to say much or many words to say com- 
paratively little. In Judg 1011 the Hebrew is unusually compact, so 
much so that the translators feel that they have to add considerably to 
the text to make any sense out of it. For example, RSV reads, ‘‘Did | 
not deliver you from the Egyptians and from the Amorites, from the 
Ammonites and from the Philistines?’ Besides expanding the text this 
translation runs into the criticism that has always been urged against 
such a translation: the first half of the sentence is quite correct his- 
torically, but the second half is not. There was deliverance from the 
Egyptians in the Exodus, and victory for the Hebrews over the Amorites 
in the invasion of Palestine (Num 21 21-35; Deut 2 2s—3 12), but there is 


‘relative”’ 


17 RSV gets rid of the difficulty by arbitrarily translating the first g6’él as 
and the second as ‘‘nearest kin,’’ but for this sudden change of translation in a single 
verse there is surely no authority. 

8 The first kf is asseverative, and kt im is an emphatic negative, such as we have, 
e. g., in I Sam 25 34. The particle gam has the force of ‘‘another’’ here. 
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no record of deliverance from the Ammonites until Judg 11 and 12, and 
no trouble with the Philistines until the time of Samson (Judg 13-16). 

This difficulty is overcome, however, if we recognize that what we 
have here are two similar prepositional phrases set over against each 
other, one the subject of the sentence and the other the predicate, with 
the copula understood, as so often in Hebrew. One refers to the past, 
and the other to the future, and the whole may be translated quite 
literally, ‘‘Does not deliverance’? from the Egyptians and Amorites mean 
deliverance from the Ammonites and Philistines?” or more explicitly, 
“Does not deliverance from the Egyptians and the Amorites mean that 
there will be deliverance from the Ammonites and the Philistines?’ 

A very familiar passage is Eccl 12 11,12, but familiar in what is 
manifestly an incorrect translation. A typical rendering is that in RSV: 
“The sayings of the wise are like goads, and like nails firmly fastened are 
the collected sayings of a single Shepherd. My son, beware of anything 
beyond these. Of making many books there is no end, and much study is 
a weariness of the flesh.’’ In vs. 11 RSV has completely ignored »bys, 
“the masters of,’’ and myn, ‘‘shepherd,” is taken as meaning God, which 
is very questionable. In vs. 12 "nm is emphatic (its usual sense), and 
the infinitive my belongs to the imperative immediately preceding it, 
“be instructed.’’ Also, the infinitive with its object does not mean ‘‘to 
make books.’ That is an idiom peculiar to the English language and is 
not at all a Hebrew idiom, which is of course ‘‘to write a book” (see, 
e. g., Mal 3 16). The sense of the infinitive here is that found, for example, 
in Exod 38 24; I Sam 8 16; Jer 3 16, ‘‘to use, to make use of.’’ At the end 
of the verse "wa ny, is in the accusative of result, ‘‘to weariness of 
flesh,”’ or more freely “until the body is weary.’’ Our translation of the 
passage is accordingly as follows: ‘‘The words of the wise are like goads; 
like well-fastened nails are the masters of the collected sayings from a 
single teacher. Be well instructed from them, my son, to make much 
use of books without end and to study diligently until the body is 
weary” —a very different rendering from the accepted one and more 
intelligible. Instead of being a warning against too much study it is 
quite the opposite, and that assuredly fits much better into the whole 
context of the book, as well as the immediate context. Qoheleth was a 
diligent searcher after truth. 

These are only a few of the many problems facing the translator of 
the Old Testament. However, enough has been said to indicate what an 
intricate and difficult task he has undertaken and the numerous items 
of vocabulary and syntax in both English and Hebrew that he must ever 
keep in mind to be certain that he is correctly interpreting the original. 


19 This is the pregnant use of min, similar to its use in Deut 11 24; Josh 1 4; and in 
other places, where its meaning is “the region from.” 








BARNABAS’ ISAIAH TEXT AND THE 
“TESTIMONY BOOK” HYPOTHESIS 
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HE so-called Epistle of Barnabas is in many ways an extraordinary 

product of early Christianity. It has repeatedly defied attempts of 
the critic to date it precisely,’ to locate its place of origin and destina- 
tion,? or to suggest what type of person might have been its author. 
Nor is there consensus of opinion as to what category of literature 
Barnabas represents.‘ 

The very fact that Barnabas must antedate the middle of the second 
century, however, makes it an extremely important document for the 
student of Christian origins. For the most part, recent investigations 
have concentrated on the Two Ways section in chaps. 18—20,5 but this 
is by no means the only significant material in the epistle. A study of 
the text and tradition behind Barnabas’ formal quotations, forexample, 


* Suggested dates range from 70-138 c.e. The most recent discussions about 
Barnabas are the articles by L. W. Barnard: “The Problem of the Epistle of Barnabas,”’ 
COR 159 (1958), pp. 211-30; ‘Judaism in Egypt, A.p. 70-135,’’ CQR 160 (1959), pp. 
320-34; and ‘‘Barnabas and the Tannaitic Catechism,’”’ ATR 41 (1959). See also A. L. 
Williams, ‘The Date of the Epistle of Barnabas,’’ JTS 34 (1933), pp. 337-46. 

2 Barnabas is usually considered to be the product of Alexandrian Christianity, 
probably written to an Egyptian community (see the articles by Barnard). Some 
commentators, however, suggest that the epistle may have been written to Rome 
(Volkmar, Lipsius), Asia Minor (Miiller), or Syria (Pfleiderer). V. Bartlet, ‘‘Papias’s 
‘Exposition’: its Date and Contents,” in Amicitiae Corolla, ed. H. G. Wood, p. 20, 
suggested that Barnabas was written ca. 70-79 c.k. ‘‘by an Asian ‘teacher’ to Christians 
in Alexandria.” 

3 The major problem is, was ‘‘Barnabas”’ a ‘‘teacher’’? Barnard seems to imply a 
negative answer (CQR 159), while Bartlet explicitly calls the author of the Epistle 
a teacher (see the preceding note). 

4 See J. Muilenburg, The Literary Relations between the Epistle of Barnabas and the 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, pp. 48 f., for arguments in support of the true epistolary 
character of Barnabas in opposition to the views of Wendland and van Manen. W. 
Bousset, Jtidisch-Christlicher Schulbetrieb in Alexandria und Rom, pp. 3121., sees in 
Barnabas the ad hoc arrangement of school materials by an early Christian teacher; it is 
thus like a letter, but is not a true letter. 

5 See the discussions of F. C. Burkitt, J. A. Robinson, and R. H. Connolly in JTS 
33 (1932), 35 (1934), and 37 (1936); H. J. Cadbury in JOR 26 (1936); E. J. Goodspeed 
in ATR 27 (1945); Muilenburg, Literary Relations; and Barnard, CQR 159 (1958). 
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sheds considerable light on the sources available to early Christian 
authors, as well as on some aspects of early Christian exegesis.° 

The Epistle of Barnabas contains approximately 100 explicit quota- 
tions from the OT,’ one fourth of which can be traced to the book of 
Isaiah.* In contrast to the quotations from the Pentateuch and the 
other Prophets, Barnabas’ Isaiah references are reasonably close to our 
LXX texts® and are not greatly influenced by the MT tradition.'® A 
minute comparison of Barnabas’ Isaiah variants with known LXX 
variants, however, fails to indicate any consistent pattern of relationship 
between the epistle and any one LXX text-type (although agreement 
with Vaticanus is, as we might expect, less frequent than with Sinaiticus, 
Alexandrinus, or Marchalianus).* 


6 This paper contains some partial results from the author’s research on ‘The Text 
and Tradition of the Explicit Quotations in the Epistle of Barnabas.”’ 

7 Great difficulty is involved in counting the citations because of composite quota- 
tions, unidentified references, repeated quotations, and the like. Almost all of the 
quotations have a strong OT flavor, but whether they were originally intended to be 
direct OT citations or are sometimes secondary compositions based on the OT is a 
separate problem in itself. 

§ Barn 163 is probably not a quotation from Isa 49 17 (so also E. Hatch, Essays in 
Biblical Greek, p. 186), but rather, from some kind of eschatological writing based on 
OT narratives about the rebuilding of Jerusalem and the temple (compare the final 
section of ‘“‘4QTestimonia”’ in this connection; JBL 75 [1956], pp. 185 f.); Barn 9 3b 
does not seem to be intended as a quotation from Isa 40 3, since the emphasis must fall 
on the opening words (axovcare, Téxva, @wvyns...), and not on the possible allusion 
to Isa 403 which follows. In the same context in Barnabas, the older commentators 
habitually identified a citation as from Isa 1 10, and claimed that Barnabas had delib- 
erately modified the ending (e. g., Hatch, Essays, p. 182). There is no need for such an 
interpretation since the exact words quoted in Barn 9 3 occur in Isa 28 14. 

9 This could also be said for some (but not all) of Barnabas’ Psalm references. 

10H. B. Swete, Introduction to the OT in Greek, p. 412, concurs in general with this 
judgment (see also Hatch, Essays, pp. 180 ff.). Through an unfortunate misinterpreta- 
tion of an ambiguous statement by Hatch (Essays, p. 208; see below, n. 88), Muilenburg 
states that ‘‘Barnabas’ most conspicuous agreement with the Hebrew appears in his 
substitution of Zwa for Lidy [in Barn 11 3], which is found in all MSS of the LXX” 
(Literary Relations, p. 88). As a matter of fact, all MSS of the MT (and the versions) 
also read ‘‘Zion,”’ not ‘Sinai.’’ H. Windisch, Der Barnabasbrief (in Lietzmann’s Hand- 
buch Supplement), p. 315, states: ‘‘Gleichwohl ist an einzelnen Zitaten doch festzustellen, 
dass der Vf. oder seine Vorlage eine, dem hebraischen Text naherkommende Ueber- 
setzung der LX X vorgezogen hat s. zu 2 5, 7; 6 2; 9 8; 11 2; 15.3.’’ All of these instances 
are not equally convincing (two of them concern Isaiah quotations). 

™ Swete, Intro., p. 413, has a very brief analysis of Barnabas’ textual affinities in 
quotations from Psalms and Isaiah. He concludes that “the leaning in Isaiah towards 
the text of Q [Marchalianus], especially when found in company with A or NA is note- 
worthy.” In the light of the variants noted by J. Ziegler, Jsaias (Vol. 15 of the Géttingen 
LXX), however, Swete’s estimate seems less note.’orthy. It is true that Barnabas’ 
Isaiah text disagrees less with Q readings than with other major MSS like B, A, S(&), 
and V, but this is because Q is usually in agreement with the majority of better MSS 
on a given reading — that is, it seldom has “‘peculiar’’ readings. Thus we find that 
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Certain peculiarities in Barnabas’ citations have often led critics to 
point to an ancient catena of OT texts rather than to direct use of the 
OT itself as the source of these references. The <imilurity between the 
composite quotation in Barnabas ii 2-3 and a citation in Jusiin’s Dialogue 
with Trypho 114 (see the discussion below) was one of the points at issue 
when Edwin Hatch made his classical suggestion that ‘‘Greek-speaking 
Jews” probably had produced propaganda manuals, some of which 
consisted “‘of extracts from the OT.’’* Hatch’s words were published 
in 1889; men like Vollmer3 and Burkitt's advanced similar theories 
until in 1920 Rendel Harris sent his thoroughgoing testimony book 
hypothesis onto the scholarly battlefield.*s Reaction to Harris’ form 
of the theory was not lacking,’® but few critics have cared to deny the 
possibility that some sort of testimony literature may have existed quite 
early in the Christian tradition. Harris’ claim that there was originally 
one anti-Judaic handbook of collected OT extracts (which book Harris 
equated with the cryptic ‘‘logia of Matthew’’ mentioned by Papias), 
however, has been largely abandoned in subsequent years.?7 


Barnabas’ ‘‘peculiar’’ readings are almost never supported by Q. The exceptions are 
(1) Barn 31 (Isa 58 5) where Q, 198, 239', and 407 also have the second Aéyee xUptos, 
but in this Q adds mavroxpdtwp, against Barnabas and the others; (2) Barn 14 8 
(Isa 49 7a) reads Beds instead of 6 Beds, in agreement with Q, S*, B, and many minor 
MSS. In many instances the orthography of the original scribe of Q differs from that 
of existing Barnabas MSS. Barnabas has a few ‘‘peculiar’’ variants which are in agree- 
ment with B (Vaticanus): (1) in 6 2a (Isa 50 9) the second ws is omitted as in B, S*, 
Bohairic, 109, and 736; (2) in 149 (Isa 611) is the variant t7v Kapdiay (instead of 
Tn kapédia) which also occurs in B, some minor “Alexandrian” MSS, many “Lucianic"’ 
MSS, and two Catena MSS; (3) the Oeds reading (already noted in connection with 
Q) isin B. Many of Barnabas’ variants are unique or find support only in other Church 
Fathers. Windisch, Barnabasbrief, p. 315, concludes: ‘‘Hieraus schon ergibt sich,... 
dass Abweichungen vom LX Xtext also nicht in jedem Falle auf eine besondere Ueber- 
setzung oder Textform zuriickzufiihren sind.” If there is any tendency in Barnabas’ 
Isaiah variants to agree with extant MSS of the LXX, it seems to be towards such 
‘‘Alexandrian” MSS as 544, 198, and 407; but such agreement is not consistently 
demonstrable. 

% Hatch, Essays, p. 203 (‘On Composite Quotations from the LX X’’). 

3 Die alttestamentlichen Citate bei Paulus. Vollmer thought that the testimony 
literature existed in Hebrew for dogmatic purposes. 

14 The Gospel History and its Transmission. Burkitt seems to have coined the term 
“testimonia”’ in this connection. 

1s R. Harris and V. Burch, Testimonies. A more recent and in some ways even more 
thoroughgoing testimony book hypothesis is presented by Stather Hunt, Primitive 
Gospel Sources. 

6 See especially N. J. Hommes, Het Testimoniaboek, which deals primarily with 
the works of Harris and D. Plooij (Studies in the Testimony-Book). 

'7 Not even Stather Hunt argues for only one testimony book: ‘‘In speaking of 
‘The Testimony Book’, I do not usually mean one single volume. I use the term as a 
short and convenient one to cover that cycle of writings which embodied the testimony 
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Interest in such ‘‘testimony literature’ has been stimulated recently 
by the publication of some Qumran Cave 4 fragments under the provi- 
sional titles of ““4Q Testimonia’’ and ‘‘4Q Florilegium.’’** It is no longer 
possible to deny the early use of collected scriptural excerpts, nor is it 
easy to maintain the Christian origin of the testimony literature.'® 
Judaism already had produced testimony collections in Hebrew before 
the end of the first century c.E., and it would be peculiar if Greek- 
speaking Jews of the same period in history had not entered into a 
similar enterprise. There should be, therefore, no a priori objection to 
the suggestion that early Christian authors, perhaps even some NT 
authors themselves, may have used testimony literature. 

Is there strong evidence that Barnabas took some or all of his Isaiah 
quotations from a widely used testimony book? The peculiar variations, 
occasional composite quotations, noncontextual exegesis and topical 
grouping of some references seem to suggest that Barnabas may have 
used such a source.?° On the other hand, the epistle is in many ways 


principle, and was in existence [‘‘though probably in different recensions,’’ p. xi] before 
the writing of the first Gospel’’ (Sources, p. 14). The conclusions of A. L. Williams, 
Adversus Judaeos, p. 7, are relevant for the present study: ‘‘There is every probability 
that there was not only one Boor of Testimonies, but several. It is not likely that at 
first the OT passages were even written down at all, for they would be but few, and 
very easily remembered. But as time went on... many would begin to make written 
memoranda of the chief texts for their own use. It is not probabie that such notes 
would always be alike. To one Evangelist certain texts would appeal, to other Evan- 
gelists others. There would thus be many little Books of Testimonies, as we may call 
them. But in the process of time there would arise ...something more elaborate and 
more complete... [but] never...anything quite complete.... There would inev- 
itably be a large measure of matter that was common to all such books. And, in fact, 
several of such little books have survived to our own time.’”’ The conclusions of this 
paper, which were already in embryo form before I read Williams’ treatment, substan- 
tially agree with his analysis of the development of the testimony literature. 

8 J. M. Allegro, ‘‘Further Messianic References in Qumran Literature,” JBL 75 
(1956), pp. 182-87; and ‘Fragments of a Qumran Scroll of Eschatological MIDRASIM,”’ 
JBL 77 (1958), pp. 350-54. See also J. A. Fitzmyer, ‘ ‘4QTestimonia’ and the New 
Testament,” TS 18 (1957), pp. 513-37. There are some noteworthy differences between 
“40Florilegium” and ‘‘4QTestimonia”’; the former contains ‘‘Eschatological Midrashim"”’ 
organized around certain OT passages (especially Il Sam 7 108.), while the latter 
includes few editorial comments and no real introductory formulas. See the recent 
note by W. R. Lane, ‘“‘A New Commentary Structure in 4QFlorilegium,” JBL 78 
(1959), pp. 343-46. Sections of Barnabas differ in ways which might be explained by 
the suggestion that the author used several different types of sources like those 
discovered at Qumran. 

7 As O. Michel, Paulus und seine Bibel, seemed to imply: ‘‘Es fehlt jede Spur 
spatjiidischer Florilegien” (p. 43); and again: ‘Es finden sich keine Spuren vorchrist- 
licher Florilegien, sei es spatjiidisch-hellenistischer Art (Hatch), sei es spatjiidisch- 
rabbinischer Art (Vollmer)"’ (p. 52). 

20 The major pieces of evidence on which the testimony book hypothesis tradi- 
tionally rests are: (1) composite quotations, (2) ascription of quotations to wrong 
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strikingly different from the later anti-Judaic Christian writings which 
argue from scriptural testimonies.”* It is neither in the ‘‘dialogue”’ form, 
nor does it entirely follow the topical arrangements reflected by the 
testimony books of Cyprian” and Pseudo-Gregory of Nyssa.?3 The 
author of Barnabas does not adhere to one primary method of using 
his OT citations: (1) sometimes he presents a list of siiort quotations, 
apparently selected by means of the “Stichwort”’ principie;’5 (2) some- 
times he gives a running midrash on an OT section of text;?° (3) occa- 
sionally there seems to be evidence of live discussion (anticipated objec- 
tions, etc.) behind Barnabas’ argument;?? (4) frequently he diverges 
into typological speculation or into allegorical interpretations:?* and 
(5) occasionally he quotes several consecutive verses from the OT, 
although shorter proof-text references are more usual.?9 

In most instances the quotations from Isaiah are given without 
explanatory editorial comment concerning their interpretation and 
application — they seem to stand as independent, out-of-context proof 
texts for the arguments of Barnabas. They do not seem to be used as 


authors, (3) peculiar variations which are common to several authors who seem to be 
independent from each other, (4) the same combinations of quotations in different 
independent authors, and (5) anti-Judaic polemic. Barnabas does not exhibit all these 
features consistently. Muilenburg, Literary Relations, p. 110, goes so far as to say (in 
answer to Windisch): ‘Of an original Testimonienstoff ...and Didachestoff there is no 
evidence, at least so far as Barnabas is concerned.’’ Obviously there is some direct 
editorial work in Barnabas’ quotations, but it has been greatly exaggerated. Many of 
the variants which are traditionally blamed on ‘‘faulty memory” or “willful adaptation”’ 
probably came from the sources behind the epistle. As we shall see, the problem is no 
longer whether there were sources, but rather, what was the nature of the sources. 
Some of them certainly must be called ‘‘Testimonienstoff.”’ 

at As Stather Hunt puts it: ‘'Though ‘Barnabas’ is not written in the usual tes- 
timony style, it is in effect a testimony writing’’ (Sources, p. 210). In isolation from 
Hunt's over-all thesis, this particular conclusion seems accurate. 

22 Ad Quirinum: Testimoniorum Libri Tres, ed. Hartel. 

23 Delecta Testimonia Adversus Judaeos (Migne, PG 46). 

24 See von Ungern-Sternberg, Der traditionelle alttestamentliche Schriftheweis ‘De 
Christo’ und ‘De Evangelio’ in der alten Kirche bis zur Zeit Eusebs von Césarea, pp. 
272 f. On the basis of the diversity of materials (especially typological and allegorical) 
in Barnabas, he argues that “hierdurch ist in den einfachen Traditionsstoff ein 
fremdartiges Element eingedrungen, welches die Einheitlichkeit der Darstellung in 
hohem Masse stort.” 

25 See especially the string of short quotations in 9 1-3, which exhort men to “hear,’ 
and the longer references to “‘circumcision” which follow in 9 4-9. 

2 See 10 1-9, 11-12 on the Mosaic food laws; 10 10 on Ps 1 1; chap. 15 on the sabbath 


rest. 
27 See especially 6 3b; 14 1; 16 6 f.; et passim. 
28 Numerous examples may be found in chaps. 7-8, 10, and 12. 
29 See 3 1-5 (Isa 58 4-10); 11 6-7 (Ps 1 3-6); 25 (Isa 1 11-13); 13 1-5 and 14 2-3 (several 


long Pentateuch citations). 
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“pointers to a larger context,”’ and thus do not add support to Dodd’s 
theory about NT methods of using the OT.s° Certain characteristic 
features sometimes recur in these quotations: (1) there is a definite 
tendency for the closing words of the citations (and the transition words 
in composite quotations) to vary from the LXX wording;3* and (2) in 
some instances, the texts apparently have been made to fit better into 
the parenetic context of the epistle by the standardization of their 
pronouns and verbs to the second person plural,:*? and by emphasizing 
such phrases as “‘behold,”’ ‘‘woe to you,”’ and ‘‘the Lord says.’’% 

There are many minor variants in Barnabas’ twenty-odd Isaiah 
quotations, and there are also several very interesting major deviations 
from the best extant LX X texts. We shall now turn to an examination 
of some of the latter passages which seem especially relevant for an 
evaluation of the testimony book hypothesis.* 


(1) At the end of chap. 12, the author of Barnabas argues that Jesus 
is ‘‘Son of Ged” and not “Son of David’’ on the basis of Ps 109 (110) 1 
(‘The Lord said to my Lord, sit at my right hand....’’) and Isa 451 
(‘The Lord said to my Messiah the Lord, whose right hand I 
held....’’).35 In the latter passage, the MT and LXX read, “Thus 


30° C, H. Dodd, According to the Scriptures, p. 126. 

3 See Barn 35 in S (Isa 58 10); 11 2b in % and C (Jer 2 13 united with Isa 16 1); 124 
(Isa 65 2); 14 8 (Isa 49 7a); and 16 2» (Isa 40 2 united with 66 1). This tendency may 
account for the strange phrase, radra els wapripiov, which occurs in the Greek MSS 
(but not in the ancient Latin translation) of 9 3 after a quotation from Isa 1 2a, but it 
seems more probable that the words are intended to emphasize that the appeal of 
Isa 12 to the heavens and earth constitutes a legal witness against the deafness of 
Israel and for the righteous judgments of the Lord (compare similar comments in 
Barnabas 8 3-4). It is unlikely that the phrase means ‘‘these citations are found in 
the testimony book” or something to that effect. Perhaps 6 2b (Isa 28 16b) and 5 14 
(Isa 50 6) are also examples of this editorial tendency. 

3211 3 in the Greek MSS (Isa 16 2) and 3 1-2 (Isa 58 4-5) exhibit this tendency, 
which may also come from Barnabas’ sources. Compare the changes in 11 4 to ‘‘they”’ 
(Isa 45 3 [“‘thou’’]) and in 11 5 to “‘thou’’ (Isa 33 16 [*‘he’’]). 

33 See especially 3 1 #.; 5 14; 6 2; 16 2b. 

34 Additional ‘‘major variants’ in Barnabas’ Isaiah quotations which are not 
discussed in this paper may be found in 3 1-5 (Isa 58 4-10); 6 3b (Isa 50 7); 11 4 (Isa 45 2); 
12 4 (Isa 65 2); 14 8 (Isa 49 7a); and 14 9 (Isa 61 1). 

3s There is some textual difficulty here within the MSS of Barnabas which must be 
noted: &* and C present what appears to be a harmonization of the opening words 
with Ps 109 (110)1 (elev xiptos 7 Kupiw pov, ov Eéexparnoey Ths dekias 
alrov...). Two of the MSS of family G (which consists of 8 defective Greek MSS 
descended from one archetype), b* and f, read elev xipios TS xpioT@ pou Kipw... 
with &*. The Latin and remaining MSS of family G have what has been accepted as 
the original reading (...7@ xptoT@ pov xupiw...), although the Latin corrects the 
opening words to Sic dicit dominus (LXX, otrws N€yet Kbptos). There is similar 
corruption at the conclusion of the argument in Barn 12, but it is not directly relevant 
to this paper. 
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said the Lord (God) to my Anointed one Cyrus....’’ When some 
ancient (scribe or) expositor found in his Greek text the word kipw 
(the Greek transliteration of Hebrew v5), he must have suspected 
that an iota had passed out of his text, for in some traditions*®® kipw 
(Cyrus) become xupiw (Lord), as is evidenced by the use of Isa 451 
with this same peculiar variant in Irenaeus,3’ Tertullian,3* Cyprian,39 
Novatian,*® Lactantius,4* Tyconius,4 Evagrius,® e¢ al.44 Jerome noted 
and corrected the reading in his Commentary on Isaiah,‘5 and the tes- 
timony book of Ps-Gregory (which may come from about the time of 
Jerome) quotes the verse correctly but proceeds to argue that what was 
said about ‘‘Cyrus’”’ was really only fulfilled in Christ!**° This testimony 
from Isa 45 1 apparently had gained a revered spot in the apologetic of 
early Christianity. 


(2) Another relatively popular reading found in Barnabas (3 4) and 
corrected by Jerome‘? is from Isa 58 s — ‘‘Then shall your light break 
loose early, and your garments shall rise quickly ....’’ The best LX X 
MSS read ‘healings’ (fa4uara; MT, ‘“‘healing’’) in place of ‘‘garments”’ 
(iwarva),** and it is easy to see how the textual tradition in Greek became 
confused. It is doubtful that any theological prejudices ori ‘nally in- 
fluenced this variant — Barnabas builds no argument upon it — but it 
is interesting that Tertullian (and others) later used it as a support for 
the bodily resurrection (“your garments,’”’ that is, your flesh, ‘‘shall 
speedily arise’ after death).49 Justin,s° Cyprian,s' and one major MS of 
Clement of Alexandria also have the reading “‘garments”’ in quotations 


36 The fact that the xuplw variant has no known LXX MS attestation is a strong 
argument that it is an exegetical (rather than a purely textual) tradition. 

37 Ap. Pr. 49 (twice). 

38 Adv. Prax. 11 and 28; Adv. Jud. 7. 

39 Test. i, 21. 

4° De Trin. 26 (21) (Migne. PL 3:937). 

4 Divin. Inst. iv, 12. 

# Liber Regularum I, ed. Burkitt, Texts and Studies III (1894), pp. 3 f. 

43 Altercatio Simonis et Theophili, ed. E. Bratke, pp. 13 f. 

44 Ziegler’s critical apparatus also includes Augustine as a witness to this unusual 
reading. 

45 Migne, PL 24:456 f.; so also Jerome, Commentary in Abacuc on 3 13 (PL 25:1389). 

« Test. 16; see also Isidore, De Fide Cath. contra Jud. i, 3, 2 £. (PL 83). 

47 Comm. on Isaiah on 58 8. 

48 Ziegler lists the following LXX MSS witnesses for “‘garments’’: ‘‘Alexandrian”’ 
MSS 26, 86*, 106*, 239, 407, 534, 538, 544; ‘‘Hexaplaric’’ MSS 109, 736 (oI); ‘‘Lucianic’”’ 
MSS S, 147, 311; and the Catena MS 91*. Barnabas’ MS W has the (corrected) ia@uara 
reading. 

49 De Carnis Res. 27. 

5° Dialogue 15. 

St Test. iii, 1; De Dom. Orat. 33; De Op. et El. 4. 

5? Paed. iii, 12, 89 (MS P*). 
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from Isa 588. It is perhaps significant, however, that Irenaeus does 
not preserve this unique variant, but reads instead (like the LXX), 
“vour healings (sanitates) shall speedily arise.’’s3 


(3) Thus far we have noticed single word variants which obviously 
have arisen within the Greek tradition, and which frequently have been 
used as evidence to support a testimony book hypothesis. Of a somewhat 
different nature is another Barnabean variant found in the same quota- 
tion from Isa 58 which preserves the iudtia reading. The LXX of 
Isa 58 6a is: ovxl Tova’Tnyv vnoreiav (éyw) é&edeEGunv; while Barn 3 3 
has: i6od aitn (H)s* vnorela fv éyw ébeXeEdunv. Justinss and 
Cyprian® are in essential agreement with the LXX. Irenaeus, however, 
reads: Hoc est teiunium, quod ego elegt; and Clement of Alexandria (who 
admittedly knew the Epistle of Barnabas) concurs with Barnabas. 

These examples create a confusing picture of the early Christian use 
of testimonia. Ps-Gregory reads ‘‘Cyrus” instead of xuplw. Irenaeus 
agrees more with Barnabas than with the LXX in the beginning of the 
quotation from Isa 58 6-10, although a few words later he does not have 
the {uadrva variant found in Barnabas’? — yet. Irenaeus does attest the 
xuplw tradition. Both Tertullian and Cyprian have the xupi@ and 
iuarcvo readings, but neither agree with Barnabas’ text of Isa 58 6a. 


(4) Another brief example will serve to confirm this confusing lack 
of pattern among our sources. In a quotation from Isa 42 6-7, which 
is otherwise almost identical with known LXX texts, Barn 147 pre- 
serves the variant memednuévouvs where the LXX has the equivalent 
word dedeuévous (‘' . . . to open the eyes of the blind, to lead from 
bonds those who have been bound/shackled....’’). Although Ziegler 
lists no LXX MSS attestation for Barnabas’ reading, memednuévous 
is also found in quotations of Isa 42 7 by Justin 5* and Ps-Gregory.5? 


383 Adv. Haer. iv, 17, 3. Theophilus, Ad Autol. iii, 12 (one of the few times he quotes 
a passage from Isaiah which is also in Barnabas), also has lauara in his quotation of 
Isa 58 8 (so PG 6; G. Bardy’s edition in Sources Chrétiennes 20 reads ra ivarta [sic], 
but the accompanying translation by J. Sanders correctly has ‘‘ta guérison”’). 

54 8 omits the 7, which is found in C. 

5s Dial. 15 (exact LXX including éyw). 

$6 Test. iii, 1. It is also possible that Tertullian, De Jeiunio 2, is alluding to our 
passage (non tale ieitunium dominus elegit), but lack of context precludes assurance that 
Isa 58 5a (LXX, od ratrny rhv vnoreiav [éyw] éeXeEQunv) was not in mind instead. 
Cyprian’s version of 58 6a is non tale ieiunium elegi (or accept), while he has for 58 5a 
non hoc tetunium (quod) ego elegt. 

57 Of course, it is not impossible that the extant Latin version of Irenaeus (or 
the Greek textual tradition behind it) has corrected Irenaeus’ original text at this 
point. 

588 Dial. 26, 65, 122. 

59 Test. 16. 
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Its Latin translation, alligatos (or adligatos), occurs in Lactantius®® and 
Evagrius.™ On the other hand, Tertullian® and Cyprian® seem to agree 
with the LXX. Having sufficiently illustrated the complex nature of the 
situation, let us now turn to one of the crucial passages in the development 
of testimony book theories — the ‘‘stone testimony” of Isa 28 16. 


(5) Isa 28 16 was an extremely popular Christian text. It is well 
known to NT critics because of its use in Rom 9 33 and | Pet 26. Barn 
(6 2b~—3a) quotes it in connection with Ps 117(118) 22. Irenaeus,®* Tertul- 
lian,°*s Hippolytus,® Cyprian,®? Methodius,®® Aphrahat,°? Ps-Gregory,’° 
and the anonymous Dialogue of Athanasius and Zacchaeus”™ all have it in 
one form or another. I must emphasize the phrase “in one form or 
another,” for it is quite important at this stage of the argument. 

In the history of testimony book speculation it was the strange 
form of Isa 28 16 in the NT which helped suggest that Paul and the 
author of I Peter may have used a scriptural anthology rather than the 
OT text itself as the immediate source for their quotations.”7 Dependence 
of Romans on I Pet 2 6 seemed chronologically unlikely, and dependence 
of I Peter on Rom 9 33 seemed improbable because of certain unique 
differences in the form of the quotation. That is, both I Pet 2 and 
Rom 9 read, ‘Behold, I am placing in Zion a stone...,’’ as opposed to 
the LXX reading, ‘Behold, I will insert into the foundations of Zion a 
stone....’’ Thus far, both NT texts preserved a unique reading which 
seemed nearer to the MT than to the LXX. But Rom ° conflates the 


60 Div. Inst. iv, 20 (Epit. 43 [48]); his phrase is ex vincults alligatos. 

6 Sim. et Theoph. (p. 47): e (or de) vinculis adligatos. 

6 Adv. Marc. iii, 20 and Adv. Jud. 12 (de vinculis vinctos). 

63 Test. iii, 7 (a vinculis vinctos). 

64 Adv. Haer. iii, 21, 7. 

6s Adv. Marc. v, 5 and 6; Adv. Jud. 14 (see also 10). 

% Refut. Omn. Haer. v, 7, 35. This is more an allusion than a formal quotation of 
Isa 28 16. 

67 Test. ii, 16. 

68 Sermo de Simeone et Anna 6; allusion, not formal quotation. 

69 Demonstratio I: De Fide 6. 


7° Test. 8. 
™ Dial. AZ 111. 
7 The texts compare as follows: 
LXX Rom 9 33 I Pet 26 
idod éyw EuBare dod riOnut (as in Romans) 
els Ta Oevéedca Dewy év Duy (as in Romans) 
hifov moduTedAy, ExAeKTOv AiBov mpookbuparos AiBov éx\eKTOv 
axpoywviatov, évTipov Kal mérpay oxavdddov (as in LXX) 
els Ta OeuedLa aris (omit) (omit) 
kal 6 miatebwy er’ aita kal (was) 6 muorebwy ém’ aira (as in LXX) 


» \ 


ob y KaTaroxuvO7 ov (47) karavoxvOhoerau(-vO7) (as in LXX) 


— 
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rest of the verse with Isa 8 14, while I Pet 2 refers to Isa 8 14 only after 
finishing the Isa 28 16 reference with some minor variation from the 
LXX and after noting Ps 117(118) 22. Since it is unlikely that the 
author of I Peter unraveled Paul’s conflate quotation aid proceeded 
to quote Isa 28 16 and 8 14 separately, the argument ran, both I Peter 
and Romans must reflect the use of a common source which had Semitic 
peculiarities — that is, a testimony book. Further evidence was adduced 
from Ps-Gregory’s quotation of this passage, which is essentially the 
same as that in I Pet 26, but has a few minor variations. Aphrahat’s 
citation again has the main features of I Pet 2 6, but also includes some 
unique variations.” 

The anonymous fourth-century Dialogue of Athanasius and Z«cchaeus 
witnesses to the Pauline form of Isa 28 16 conflated with & 14, as does 
Tertullian in two places.7* But the matter becomes even more com- 
plicated by the third Tertullian quotation of this testimony — this time 
more like the usual LX X form. Cyprian and Irenaeus also give the LXX 
form with minor variations, while Barnabas begins his Isa 28 16 quota- 
tion in accord with the LX X, but then makes a (Johanninelike) para- 
phrase of the final clause: ‘‘and whoever hopes on him will live for- 
ever.’’75 The difficulties which these facts present for any testimony 
book hypothesis are not removed by the observation that Ps 117(118) 22 
frequently (but not always) occurs in close connection with Isa 28 16;7° 
nor does Isa 8 14 consistently occur in these contexts.77 In short, it is 
impossible that all these authors had used essentially the same common 
source for their quotations of Isa 28 16.78 


23 D. Plooij, Studies, pp. 15-20, uses evidence from Aphrahat to build a theory that 
there was an Aramaic testimony book used by both Paul and Aphrahat. See also 
A. Bakker, ‘‘Testimony-Influence in the Old-Latin Gospels,” A micitiae Corolla, esp. 
pp. 9 ff. 

74 Adv. Marc. v, 5 and Adv. Jud. 14 (see notes 64-71 for the remaining patristic 
references in this paragraph). 

75 So family G MSS read (kal ds éAriog Ex’ airov (noerar eis tov aldva); 
N and C have xal 6 muoreiwy eis atrov (etc. as in G), while the Latin has the ambig- 
uous phrase, et qui crediderit in illum, followed by the correct Isa 28 16 ending, non 
confundetur (compare Barn 8 5; 11 10f.). 

76 Barnabas, I Peter, Cyprian, Ps-Gregory, and Dial. AZ. 

77 Romans, I Peter, Tertullian (references in n. 74), and Dial. AZ. Harris and 
others try to identify traces of Isa 8 14 (MT) in Barnabas’ introduction to the quotation 
from Isa 28 16. The evidence is inconclusive (despite Hommes agreement with Hariis 
on this point; Testimoniaboek, pp. 89 f.). Another OT passage which frequently is to 
be found among the “‘stone testimonia”’ is Dan 2 34 (and context). It is interesting to 
note that both Justin (see Dial. 34, 86, 100, 113, 114) and Tertullian (Adv. Jud. 9) 
claim that Christ is called ‘Stone’ in many scriptural passages. 

78 After a detailed examination of Harris’ ‘Stone-Testimonia” evidence, Hommes 
concludes: ‘Harris’ argumenten zijn waardeloos” (Testimoniaboek, p. 91). Dodd, in 


somewhat more restrained language, seems to concur with our conclusion (Scriptures, 
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(6) All of the Isaiah quotations in Barnabas were not equally popular 
with early Christian authors. Immediately preceding the reference to 
Isa 28 is, Barn (61 ¢.) quotes from Isa 50 s-9 in a form which is strikingly 
different from the LXX. Among Ante-Nicene writers, the full form of 
this ‘“‘testimony”’ is found elsewhere only in Irenaeus, and he has it both 
in his Apostolic Preaching and in Against Heresies?9 with the same over-all 
peculiarities as we have seen in Barnabas, but with significant differences 
as well. The texts compare in the following way: 


LXX Barnabas Irenaeus 

zis 6 Kpiwouevds pot; (as in LXX) Quisquis iudicatur? 
QVTLOTHTW MOL Gua’ QVTLOTNTW poL’ Ex adverso adstet. 

kal Tis 6 Kpwopuevds por; 7 Tis 6 duxatobmevds pot; Et quisquis iustificatur? 
eyyioadrw por. éyyioatw T@ madi kupiov. Appropinquet puero Dei 


(Ap. Pr., “‘Lord’’) 


ido’ Kipros BonBet por (omit) Et (omit in Ap. Pr.) 


Tis KAKWOEL LE; 


— 


ldod raves byels oval buty bre duets wavres Vae vobis, quoniam 
omnes 
ws iuariov Tadawiy- (as in LXX) veterascetis sicut 
ceobe, = vestimentum, 
Kal ws ons Kal ons et tinea 
KaTagpayerac bas. (as in LXX) comedet vos. 


(Isa 2 17 follows in com- 
posite quotation.) 

Although it is not impossible that Irenaeus or his translators exhibit 

a knowledge of Barnabas in this quotation, it is highly improbable. It 

seems that here Barnabas and Irenaeus reflect a common source which 

had the ‘servant of the Lord” addition,*® the omission of the line which 

followed in the LXX, and the ‘‘woe to you because” modification® (and 

perhaps the composite Isa 2 17 ending?). But if this source were a well- 

known and widely used testimony book, why are there no other references 
to this passage which is so adaptable to anti-Judaic polemics? 


(7) Possibly Barnabas’ most provocative and unique Isaiah reading 
occurs in the composite quotation from Jer 212f. and Isa 1614f. in 
Barn 11 2-3. The only other reference to Isa 161 that I have been able 


“stone” 


pp. 42f.). Although the Dead Sea literature sometimes alludes to the OT 
passages, its evidence does not contribute directly to the present study. 

79 Ap. Pr. 88, Adv. Haer. iv, 33, 13. Clement of Alexandria, Strem. iii, 12, 86, gives 
a phrase from Isa 50 9b which is too brief to be of relevance for our argument. 

80 Notice the mention of the “servant” in the immediate context (Isa 50 10— 
compare Barn 9 2p); in fact, it is the “‘servant’’ who seems to be speaking in 50 4-9. 

& This phrase is used similarly by Justin, Dial. 114, in his conflated quotation based 
on Jer 2 13 (see below). It is an infrequent idiom in the LXX; see Sirach 41 8. 


je 
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to find in alleged testimony book literature prior to Isidore of Seville 
(6th-7th cent.)* is a passing allusion by Justin in Dial. 114. Justin 
claims to be quoting from Jeremiah, and begins‘ by giving the content 
of Jer 2 13,8 which is followed by the werds: uy épnuov 7 ov éote TO 
dpos Liwy, bre ‘lepovoadhu BiBAiov amrograciov thwka eumpoobev 
bua@v; These last thoughts seem to come from a conflation of Jer 2 31 
(un Epnuos éeyevounv 7H “Iopand;), Isa 161 (uh wérpa Epnuds éoruv 
TO 6pos Liwv;) and Jer 38 (xal E&wxa abr ['Iopandr] BiBXriov 
arooTaciou). 

Barnabas gives a more extended quotation from Jer 2 12-13,*4 followed 
without a break by Isa 161» in this strange form: yy mérpa épnuds 
éoTiv TO Spos TO Aytov pov Luva;*s The striking difference here is, of 
course, ‘“‘my holy mount Sinai” instead of the LXX (and Justin’s) 
“Mt. Zion,” or the LXX variant (with the MT) ‘‘mount of the daughter 
of Zion.”’ This fact alone makes it unlikely that Justin took his quotation 
from Barnabas, but it also seems difficult to isolate a common source 
which was used directly by both Justin and Barnabas. The hypothetical 
common source, which could have been some sort of midrashic com- 
mentary on Jer 2-3 (to account for Justin’s form of the reference) and 
which must have included the whole of Isa 16 1-2 (perhaps by association 
with Jer 2 318°), would already have had to be modified into two 
textual traditions by the time it was used by Barnabas and Justin 
respectively. 

Could it be that the author of Barnabas willfully emended “Mt. 
Zion” into ‘‘my holy mount Sinai’? This is at least unlikely, for why 
should any anti-Judaic writer make Sinai into a holy mountain? One 
might so speak about Zion, which is continually referred to as “the holy 
mount”’ in scripture and in tradition; but Sinai is seldom if ever regarded 


8 Contra Judaeos, i, 9; see also later authors such as Peter Damiani, Antil. contra 
Jud. 4 (PL 145:54), and Peter of Blois, Contra Perfid. Jud. 10 (PL 207:837), who 
present a fully Christianized argument which can be traced back as early as Jerome’s 
Comm. on Isaiah (on 16 1). In these authors, the desert rock represents the once-barren 
Moabitess, Ruth, from whom a lamb (Christ) is sent to Zion. For such an argument 
the MT tradition is needed (‘‘lamb’’ where the LXX has ‘‘serpents,”’ etc.). 

83 "Tepeuias ev yap ovrw Boa’ oval buiv, bre eyxareNimere mnyHv (Goav kal 
wptéate éautots AakKous cuvTeTpLpipmevous of ot durnaovra auvéxew dwp. 

84 Some commentators (e. g., Hatch and Muilenburg) think that Barnabas’ text 
has been revised towards the MT in this quotation — note the imperatives at the 
beginning. Barnabas’ Bd@pov Pavarov is unique. 

8s The remainder of the quotation, from Isa 16 2, is relatively close to the LXX 
wording (note changes from singular to plural in Barnabas). 

% Notice the similarity between Jer 2 14a (un dodAds éorw “Iopand...), 2 31 
(see above), and Isa 16 1b. In a commentary on Jer 2-3, it would be easy to employ 
Isa 161f. as complementary or explanatory material (such a method was common 


practice). 
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in such a way.*? Thus, one could understand it if Barnabas had edited 
his reference to ‘‘Sinai”’ in place of ‘‘Zion,”’ or read “‘my holy mount 
Zion” for “Mt. Zion,” but it is hard to imagine ‘‘my holy mount Sinai” 
as the deliberate emendation of the author of the epistle. It would 
seem, rather, that Barnabas is in this instance painfully faithful to his 
source, which had somehow acquired this unique reading.** And if this 
is true, Justin did not directly use the same source. 

There are other examples of Barnabean Isaiah passages which (1) are 
popular in our early Christian authors but are quoted in widely different 
textual forms,®? or (2) are not very popular in the same literature but 
seem to point to a source behind Barnabas which was not a complete 
Isaiah text.9° With regard to the popular passages, there seems to be 
no consistent pattern among the Fathers — occasionally Barnabas’ 
variants are also found in some other Father(s), at other times Barnabas 
and the same Father(s) preserve contrary traditions on a crucial variant.” 


87 In the OT, Ps 67 18 (68 17) comes closest to Barnabas’ phrase — the LXX has: 
6 xipios & abrots &y Lua évy 7G ayiw. Even here, ayiw need not refer to Yuva. 
Notice how Irenaeus, Ap. Pr. 83, interprets this passage: ‘‘The Lord ... from Zion 
ascended up on high’’ — even though he has quoted the text correctly: ‘‘The Lord (is) 
among them in Sinat, in (his) sanctuary. He ascended up on high...’ (Robinson’s 
translation). Elsewhere the OT speaks of “‘consecrating’’ Sinai (see Exod 19 23 LXX — 
aylaca: ard), but not of Sinai as a “holy mount.” For Zion as the “holy mount,” 
see such passages as Isa 11 9; 56 7; 57 13; 65 9-25; Jer 38 (31) 23; etc. 

88 Hatch, Essays, p. 208, suggested that Barnabas may provide ‘‘an important 
correction of the LXX text, for whereas all the MSS of the LX X have Zud@p, the context 
and the Hebrew require DuvG"’ (see n. 10 above). It is true that ‘‘Zion’’ does not fit 
well into the MT context, but ‘‘Sinai’’ seems: to fit no better. Isa 15-16 presents an 
oracle against Moab, and thus 161 would most logically require a mountain in the 
immediate vicinity of Edom-Moab (note the reference to ybo or 7érpa; is it a place 
name here?). Perhaps the passage originally spoke of a mount near Kadesh and Sin 
(‘mount of Kadesh-Sin’’?) in the desert. If so, ‘‘Kadesh”’ could easily become ‘“‘holy”’ 
(WTP) in some traditions (see Deut 33 2 LXX for a similar problem), and ‘‘Sin’”’ (x, 
which the LXX transliterates as Dew or Luv; MS A has Lua in Num 27 14!) could 
become either Zion or Sinai. In any case, Isa 161, as we have it in extant texts, is 
“exceedingly difficult and obscure’’; in fact it is ‘‘most uncertain” concludes G. B. 
Gray, ICC Isaiah I, pp. 285 ff. 

89 See Isa 111-13 (Barn 25f.); 586-10 (339.); 50 6f. (514); 652 (124); 6118. 
(14 9); and 66 1 (16 2b). 

9% See Isa 33 13 and 28 14 (Barn 9 1-3); 33 16-18 (11 5). 

* Brief statistics at this point are nearly meaningless. Each variant must be 
examined in detail really to point up the complexity of the situation. For a rough idea, 
however, the following figures should suffice: about half of Barnabas’ Isaiah quotations 
appear (in whole or in part) in Justin, Irenaeus, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, 
Cyprian, and Ps-Gregory respectively. Barnabas is more often in agreement with 
Irenaeu, (about 67% of the time), than with the others and is most frequently in 
disagreement with Justin (about 60%) and Ps-Gregory (about 67%). With the other 
authors, agreements seem to balance the variations in test cases. It must be emphasized 
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As for the less popular passages, we can only wonder why they were not 
more widely used if there really were a widely-known testimony source 
from which Barnabas drew his citations.” 

Harris’ oversimplified testimony book hypothesis cannot account for 
these peculiarities. It seems that if Barnabas had used such a testimony 
book, it was greatly different both in precise content and in textual detail 
from other testimony books used by other early Christian authors, and 
it apparently was based more on a Greek than on a Semitic textual 
tradition. On the other hand, the following factors cannot be ignored: 
(1) Barnabas obviously used sources of some sort; (2) collections of 
testimonies were already in existence in the first century C.E. (as the 
Qumran fragments testify); and (3) there seems to be some sort of 
literary relationship between individual passages quoted with the same 
peculiar variations in otherwise independent Christian writings. 

It seems, therefore, that Barnabas may represent one early stage in 
the adaptation and modification of late Jewish testimony literature by 
Christian authors, and in the transition of that literature towards its 
later, more developed anti-Judaic forms. Many of Barnabas’ proof texts 
need not presuppose a specifically Christian collection. In fact, the 
attitudes of certain branches of sectarian Judaism towards the temple 
cultus easily could have motivated the collection of some of the anti- 
Judaic Barnabas citations.*s But Barnabas also contains some specif- 
ically Christian proof texts and interpretations, as Isa 535 and 7.% 


that these general statements may be highly deceptive when the actual details are 
more closely viewed. 

# The only Isaiah quotation found in Barnabas and in all of the six authors men- 
tioned in the preceding note is 65 2, which is also found in Rom 10 21. 

93 We must leave open the possibility that Barnabas may reflect some Greek read- 
ings which originated in independence from (or prior to) the ‘‘LXX,”’ even in Isaiah. 
This possibility becomes even greater in Barnabas’ quotations from the other Prophets 
and the Pentateuch. One could, of course, argue that the Christian authors who used 
“the testimony book”’ did not use it for all of their quotations, but arbitrarily selected 
references from it, while using other sources at the same time. This is always possible, 
but if it is true, the testimony book hypothesis looses its excitement as a possible solu- 
tion to the problems of OT quotations. 

9 The Isa 16 1 passage, for example, is more satisfactorily explained if it were culled 
from a Jewish source 

9% The Qumran sectarians and some factions in Alexandrian Judaism known to us 
through Philo’s arguments are two of the most obvious possibilities; on the latter, 
see M. J. Shroyer, “Alexandrian Jewish Literalists,” JBL 55 (1936), pp. 261-84, and 
Philo, Migration of Abraham 91 ff. 

% Other texts could be mentioned, especially those which deal with Christ’s fleshly 
suffering: Isa 3 9 f. (Barn 6 7); Isa 50 6f. (5 14). It is not impossible (although improb- 
able) that even these texts could have been used in a similar way by some elements of 
sectarian Judaism. 
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His sources, then, seem to lie somewhere between Jewish testimony 
literature (as seen at Qumran) and full-fledged Christian testimony 
books (Cyprian, et al.). Moreover, the complex relationship between 
Barnabas’ quotations and later Christian quotations could be more easily 
explained on the supposition that some of Barnabas’ sources did not 
survive in the Christian tradition, while others did. 

Long ago, Wilhelm Bousset suggested that brief ‘‘Schulbetrieb”’ notes 
lay behind much late Jewish and early Christian literary endeavor in 
Alexandria and Rome (see n. 4, above). It may be significant that the 
“40Testimonia” fragment is ‘‘clearly not part of a scroll,’ nor is it 
“inscribed on the reverse.’’®? Could it be that such testimony note 
sheets are the primitive ancestor of the later testimony books? As the 
codex form gradually replaced the scroll in popular use, so these individual 
note pages gradually were gathered and revised into larger units, and 
some note pages disappeared by chance or vy design as the course of 
the Christian apologetic became modified. Similar testimony pages may 
have been transmitted by Semitic and Greek communities which were 
similarly oriented, and thus we sometimes find the same testimony text 
preserved in different recensions, one of which may seem more Semitic 
than the other. Some of she testimony pages known to Barnabas would 
have found their way into the sources used by later writers, others would 
not. This results in the untold confusion which one finds when he 
attempts to examine the relationships between these authors. 

In short, it seems unlikely that the author of Barnabas took his 
Isaiah quotations from any one source — certainly not from a testimony 
book of the type Harris proposed. He may have used a complete scrol! 
of Isaiah for some of his references; he may have used some midrashic 
commentary materiai also; but many of his citations must have come 
from a late Jewish and early Christian ‘“Schulbetrieb” background which 
produced short, independent documents of a testimony page nature, each 
of which had its own organizational theme, yet all of which were related 
by means of their similar exegetical mentality. It is difficult to imagine 
any less complex explanation for the perplexing situation which is 
evident as one examines the relationship of Barnabas to the ‘‘testimony 
tradition” reflected in the pages of other early Christian writings. 





97 Allegro, JBL 75 (1956), p. 182; the ‘‘Nash papyrus” may be a related type of 
literature — see the comments of G. E. Wright, Biblical Archaeology, p. 213. 
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HIS paper is an attempt to demonstrate that many of the char- 

acteristic phrases of the prose sections of the book of Jeremiah are 
a reshaping in prose of phrases which either are original to the genuine 
poetry of Jeremiah or, though not new to Jeremiah, were employed by. 
him in his poetic oracles in an original fashion. 


| 


Let us first review briefly such previous discussion as is related to the 
problem. It is remarkable that no one has yet raised the question of the 
literary relationship between the prose and the poetry of the book of 
Jeremiah. The question has been frequently implied as critics have listed 
typ -al phrases of the prose style of the book of Jeremiah; but these lists 
have always been made with the purpose of trying to answer other 
related questions about the composition of the book, not with the 
purpose of clarifying the relationship of its poetry and prose. 

The nineteenth century saw several lists of the prose phrases — those 
of Zunz, Colenso, and Driver? — but nineteenth-century critics assumed 
without question that Jeremiah wrote both the poetry and the prose of 
the book, and they made the lists in order. to work out a relation between 
the book of Jeremiah and Deuteronomy. Both this assumption and this 
purpose distorted the evidence and have rendered the lists unusable 
without further work. 

The most ambitious listing of the phrases typical of the prose style 


* Leopold Zunz, Zeitschrift der Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, 1873, pp. 670-673 
(unavailable to me); John W. Colenso, The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically 
Examined, Part VII, Appendix 149, with two hundred parallels between Jeremiah and 
Deuteronomy, of which many are misleading or unhelpful by present-day standards; 
S. R. Driver, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Deuteronomy (ICC), pp. xciii- 
xciv, citing Zunz and adding a few more parallel passages; Driver, An Introduction to 
the Literature of the Old Testament (6th ed.), pp. 275-277, listing expressions ‘‘char- 
acteristic of Jeremiah,’’ with poetry and prose citations mixed, but without complete 
citations to parallels in other books of the OT. 
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which has been made in the twentieth century is undoubtedly that of 
Hélscher.2, Hédlscher, however, concerned only for the prose style, is 
uneasy when a given phrase occurs also in the poetry of Jeremiah and 
either omits mention of the poetic parallels altogether or cites them 
grudgingly.s Furthermore, his list contains errors and is incomplete, 
not only in regard to citations within the book of Jeremiah, but more 
particularly to parallels outside. 

How have critics regarded the ,prose style? It has commonly been 
called ‘‘Deuteronomic,”’ and the resemblance to Deuteronomy and the 
D-literature is of course not to be gainsaid. Because of this resemblance, 
however, the temptation has been to leave it at that, and to make no 
further inquiry as to whether the style does not have distinctive char- 
acteristics of its own. (Further, because of the resemblance in style 
between Jeremiah’s prose and Deuteronomy, :ritics have sometim +s 
been sidetracked by seeking to determine Jeremiah’s attitude toward 
the Deuteronomic reform.)4 They should have been warned by Hdlscher’s 
listing, which demonstrates clearly that many of the distinctive phrases 
in the prose of Jeremiah have no parallel in Deuteronomy. John Bright 
is correct: while there are resemblances between Jeremiah’s prose 
and Deuteronomy, the differences are almost as marked — the prose of 
Jeremiah has a style in its own right.’ Oesterley and Robinson have 
been even more misleading when they write, ‘“The style and language 
[of the prose oracles]...is usually reminiscent of Deuteronomy... 
- This so-called ‘Deuteronomic style’ is simply the form which Hebrew 
rhetorical prose took in the latter part of the seventh century and the 
first part of the sixth.’ 

The history of the analysis of sources in the book of Jeremiah is 
familiar. Duhm set forth the thesis that only the poetic oracles in the 
ginah meter are original to Jeremiah.? While this view has not carried 
the day, it has strongly influenced subsequent work on the problem. 
Mowiackel’s study was a turning point.* Here three main sources were 
posited: A, poetic oracles; B, biographical material; C, prose sermons. 


2 Gustav Hélscher, Die Propheten, p. 382, n. 2. 

3 In his second phrase, ‘‘hear the word of the Lord,”’ he omits mention of 9 19 and 
22 29 poetic contexts where the phrase also appears; and in his ninth phrase, ‘‘obey the 
voice of the Lord,” he prefaces his citation of the poetic passages 3 13 and 22 21 by 
“doch auch”! 

4 For an example of the fusion of the two problems — stylistic resemblances and 
Jeremiah’s sympathy for the Deuteronomic reform — see Henri Cazelles, ‘‘Jérémie et 
le Deutéronome,” Recherches de Science Religieuse, 38 (1951), pp. 5-36. 

5 John Bright, ‘The Date of the Prose Sermons of Jeremiah,’’ JBL, 70 (1951), p. 26. 

6 W. O. E. Oesterley and Theodore H. Robinson, A Introduction to the Books of 
the Old Testament, p. 298. 

7 Bernhard Duhm, Das Buch Jeremia. 

8 Sigmund Mowinckel, Zur Komposition des Buches Jeremiah. 
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Like Duhm, Mowinckel assumed that only source A was original to 
Jeremiah. 

Herbert G. May set forth the theory in 19429 that the present form 
of the book of Jeremiah is the work of a biographer living not earlier 
than the first half of the fifth century B.c., who was infiuenced by the 
redactor of Deuteronomy, by Deutero-Isaiah, and by others, and that 
he was responsible for both the prose speeches and some of the poetry. 
This view has been successfully refuted, I feel, by John Bright,'® but 
the discussion has had the merit of producing more lists of the catch 
phrases of the prose style and in bringing us back to the literary 
evidence. 

The question of the prose style at present, then, has continued to be 
dealt with on the basis of other issues, such as: How can the Temple 
Sermon (7 1-83), the New Covenant passage (31 27-34), and many 
other passages which plainly do diverge from a general Deuteronomic 
outlook and which break new ground be ‘‘saved”’ for Jeremiah? How 
can we see the hand of Jeremiah in the prose at all when (assuming the 
poetry to be original to him) the prose and the poetry are so widely 
divergent in style?" 

What is needed at this point, then, is a renewal of literary analysis 
of the prose style — an examination of the phrases in the prose passages 
one by one, both in their occurrence in the book of Jeremiah (and this 
means both the prose occurrences and any parallels in the poetry) and 
in relation to all the parallels outside the book of Jeremiah, the dates 
for which one must attempt to determine when possible. Such an 
examination must be undertaken without any a priori assumptions as 
to whether the style is ‘“Deuteronomic”’ or not, as to whether it was 
written by Jeremiah or by Baruch or by someone else, as to whether it 
distorts Jeremiah’s message or preserves it intact: in short, a purely 
literary analysis. Such an analysis, if soundly done, will afford some 
evidence for answering these related questions in good time. 

I have attempted such a study, and this article is a summary of what 
has so far emerged in regard to the relationship between the prose of 
the book of Jeremiah and the poetic oracles. 

Let me make note of the fact that no distinction is made in the 


9 Herbert G. May, ‘Towards an Objective Approach to the Book of Jeremiah: 
The Biographer,”’ JBL, 61 (1942), pp. 139 ff., and “‘Jeremiah’s Biographer,” JBR, 10 
(1942), pp. 195 ff. 

10 Op. cit. 

Cf, Robert H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament, p. 504: “If Jeremiah 
actually dictated these words [of the prose passages], it is difficult to understand how 
he could, on the one hand, retain to the end his inspired originality and independence 
of thought and, on the other, imitate so slavishly the diction and thought of 
Deuteronomy.” 
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following analysis between Mowinckel’s Source B and Source C. I have 
called both sources ‘‘prose’’ without differentiation. If the interested 
student will take the trouble to underline the typical phrases in the 
prose throughout the book of Jeremiah, he will find that they occur just 
as often in the speeches of Source B as they do in Source C. For example, 
phrase #3, below, occurs three times in Source B and three times in 
Source C.? The present writer has a growing doubt as to whether the 
distinction between these two sources is a valid one; but whether B and C 
are two or one is not crucial to the present problem. 


I] 


In a great many cases, a phrase which is used repeatedly in the prose 
passages has a prototype in the poetic oracles.’} In some cases, the 
prototype is a striking turn of phrase without parallel in pre-Jeremianic 
literature. Here one can say with some confidence: Jeremiah said it first, 
the prose style is simply copying him, and other occurrences in the OT 
are subsequent to the Jeremiah prose. Here are some examples. 


1. “Gates of Jerusalem.”” This phrase appears in prose in 1 15" and 
three times in 17 19-27 (vss. 19, 21, 27). The prototype in Jeremiah’s poetry 
is found in 22 19 in the oracle over Jehoiachim. Surprisingly, the phrase 
occurs elsewhere in the OT only in Lam 4 12 (which is subsequent to the 
poetic oracle if not to the prose) and in Neh 7 3 and 13 19, where the 
reference is to actual specific gates. 

2. ‘‘The prophets who prophesy lies in my name,” “with lies they 
prophesy to you (in my name),” and the like. The prose form of this 
phrase varies, but it always includes xa) niphal, and ‘ova and/or “pv. 
The occurrences are: 14 14, 15; 23 25, 26; 27 10, 14, 15, 16; 29 9, 21; slight varia- 
tions of the formula are found in 14 16; 23 16, 32. The immediate poetic 
prototype here is 5 31, ‘“‘the prophets prophesied lies’; cf. the similar 
phrase, also part of a genuine poetic oracle (2 8), ‘‘the prophets proph- 
esied by Baal.’’ Note that both these occurrences in poetry use a perfect 


12 Source B: 26 3, 36 3, 36 7; source C: 18 11, 25 5, 35 15. 

13 This idea has surely occurred to other critics, but it has not been followed up. 
We have already seen Hdlscher’s uneasiness when prose phrases turn up in the poetry 
as well; see supra, n. 3. John Bright, op. cit., pp. 30 ff., has cited both poetic and prose 
parallels, labelling each, but he does not inquire into the relation between them. He 
has written: “This relationship [between certain prose phrases and possible poetic 
prototypes] has occurred to me, but I have never had time to pursue it’’ (personal letter 
dated 28 March 1960). 

™ Paul Volz, Der Prophet Jeremia, ad loc., and J. Philip Hyatt, in ‘‘The Book of 
Jeremiah,” The Interpreter’s Bible, 5, ad loc., are correct in printing vss. 15-16 as prose; 
Wilhelm Rudolph, Jeremia (HAT, 2nd ed.), ad loc., can obtain poetry only with diffi- 
culty and by emendation. 
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verb, while the prose passages without exception use a participle. There 
are no relevant parallels previous to Jeremiah;'s two passages in Ezekiel*® 
are dependent upon Jeremiah’s prose. 


3. “Turn each one from his evil (way),” and the like. This phrase 
occurs six times in the prose of jeremiah (18 11, 25 5, 26 3, 35 15, 363, 7), 
twice in the poetry (23 14 and 22). In 23 14 the phrase appears in a way 
integral to the verse, and, uniquely in the OT, following a negative 
(nbad). Here, it would seem, is the prototype for the copies in the prose 
sections. In 23 22 we have a puzzle. Although Mowinckel, Volz, Pfeiffer, 
Rudolph, and Hyatt all accept this verse as genuine, I believe the verse 
to be a weak secondary echo of vss. 14 and 18.!7 (But it should be noted 
that not only does Volz accept the genuineness of vs. 22, but he judges 
vs. 18 to be a wisdom saying derived from vs. 22!)!§ Outside of the book of 
Jeremiah, this phrase appears only in Jonah 3 8, where it is in prose, 
is late, and is dependent on Jeremiah’s prose. 

In some cases, there is only one prose copy. Here are three examples. 


4. ‘Deliver from the hand of the oppressor him who has been robbed.” 
This phrase appears only twice in the OT, both times in Jeremiah — the 
poetic prototype is 21 12, and the prose copy is 22 3. 


5. “The neck and not the face.’ There are only three passages in 
the OT that oppose ‘‘neck”’ and ‘‘face,”’ all of them in Jeremiah. Two 
are poetic passages, 2 27 (with ‘‘turn’’) and 18 17 (with ‘“‘show’’); the one 
prose copy, 32 33, imitates 2 27 (with ‘‘turn”’). 


6. ‘According to the fruit of his/your doings.’”” This phrase appears 
only three times in the OT, Jer 17 10, 21 14, 32 19.19 Jer 17 10 has been 
thought to be a part of a series of wisdom sayings,?° but vs. 10a is quite 


1S OND) ONIN Occurs in I Sam 1920, I Kings 22 12=II Chron 18 11; but these 
passages do not refer to the false prophets. 

6 Ezek 13 2, 16. 

17 The chief reason that leads me to this conclusion is that the hiphil of aw is never 
otherwise used by Jeremiah with ‘‘from evil,’’ appearing otherwise only in Mal 26, 
which is of course iate; indeed the hiphil of aw !s used in what I have elsewhere called 
a “‘covenantal” context in Jeremiah only in 15 19, one of the confessions, where Yahweh 
is the subject. See William L. Holladay, The Root Stbh in the Old Testament, with Par- 
ticular Reference to its Usages in Covenantal Contexts (Leiden, 1958). Furthermore the 
general phraseology of the verse is ‘‘Deuteronomic”’; the parallelism of “way” and 
“doings,” aside from one genuine passage (17 10) — for which see below, phrase #6 — 
is found only in the prose passages of Jeremiah (7 3, 5, 18 11, 25 5, 26 13, 32 19); in an 
editorial addition in Jeremiah (4 18); and in the Deuteronomic edition of Judges (2 19), 
Ezekiel (36 31), and Proto-Zechariah (1 4, 6). 

8 | have dealt with 23 22 in The Root Sabh, p. 135, and with “turn each one from 
his evil way” in Jeremiah, tbid., pp. 131, 132, 136. 

*9 Indeed '1)3(1) appears only in these three passages. 

20 So Volz. 
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in keeping with the vocabulary of Jeremiah,” and it is the phraseology 
of vs. 10b that is at issue here. I would judge it to be genuine” and the 
prototype. Jer 21 14a is lacking in the LXX, and the 2 pers. pl. (‘‘your 
doings’’) is out of keeping with the 3 pers. sing. fem. in 14»; it seems to 
be a secondary insertion. Jer 32 19 is a prose copy, then, of 17 10. The 
phrase appears (without the preposition 5) twice in later literature, 
Isa 3 10 and Mic 7 13, both of which passages are dated late.*3 And this 
is all. 

Often the prose copy has altered the prototype in one way or another. 


oo 66 


7. “Trust in a lie,” ‘trust in lying words.’’ Here the change is in 
the preposition; the prose copies, 7 4, 8, 28 15, 29 31 have bx or by; the 
poetic prototype, 13 25, uses 3. These five passages are the only ones in 
the OT exhibiting this verb with this noun. 

Sometimes the alteration of the prose copies is in the direction of a 
more prosaic rendering. 


8. ‘Give (someone) into the hand of his (etc.) enemies.’’ The phrase, 
containing 73, appears five times in the prose copies — 20 5s, 21 7, 34 20, 
21, 44 30. The poetic prototype, 12 7, uses 492 (‘into the palm’’) instead 
of 2a. Strange to say, there is only one other occurrence of this phrase 
in the OT, and that is II Kings 21 14, the product of the second Deuter- 
onomic editor* and thus easily subsequent to the Jeremiah prose. Similar 
phrases do occur elsewhere,*5 but not this precise one. It would be rash 
to say that a phrase as commonplace as this one was made up by Jeremiah, 
but his use of it is surely the immediate occasion of its imitation in the 
prose passages. 

Sometimes I believe we can find a compound prototype, that is, 
where the prose style has combined phrases from more than one poetic 
prototype in Jeremiah. 


9. ‘Cities of Judah and streets of Jerusalem.’”’ The prose copies 
appear eight times: 7 17, 34, 11 6, 13, 33 10, 44 6, 17, 21. The prototype for 
“streets of Jerusalem’’ would appear to be 5 1; this phrase never appears 
in the OT outside the book of Jeremiah.** The prototypes for “cities of 
Judah” would seem to be 4 16, 9 10, where the phrase is in parallelism 


at As Hyatt points out; cf. 11 20, 20 12. 22 So Hyatt, Rudolph. 

23 Regarding Isa 3 10, cf. R. B. Y. Scott in Interpreter’s Bible, 5, p. 190, where he 
notes that the contrast of “righteous” and ‘‘wicked” suggests a postexilic psalm, and 
Pfeiffer, op. cit., p. 416, who calls it a ‘“‘gloss.’’ The Micah passage clearly postdates the 
fall of Jerusalem. 

24 So Pfeiffer, op. cit., p. 412; Interpreter’s Bible, 3, ad loc. 

as “Give thy enemy into thy hands” (Josh 21 42, I Sam 24 5); ‘‘deliver/save from 
the hand of their (etc.) enemies” (I Sam 4 3, 12 11, 20 16, etc.); ‘‘abandon into the hand 
of their enemies’’ (Neh 9 28); and with 423, ‘‘give us into the hand of Midian’”’ (Judg 6 13). 

36 It also appears alone in the prose style in 14 16. 
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with “Jerusalem” (alone). The pairing of ‘‘cities of Judah”’ with “‘Jeru- 
salem’”’ (alone) appears outside of Jeremiah only in II Kings 23 5 (second 
Deuteronomic edition), Isa 40 9, 44 26, and Zech 1 12 (prose). Jeremiah 
the prophet seems to have been the first to pair “cities of Judah” and 
“Jerusalem.” Others followed him in this. He was the first to use 
“streets of Jerusalem,” and in the prose style of Jeremiah the pair, 
“cities of Judah” and “‘streets of Jerusalem.’’ No imitators of this 
pairing appeared. 

Sometimes the prototype is compound, with one component appear- 
ing first in the poetic oracles of Jeremiah, another appearing first outside 
Jeremiah. 


10. ‘‘I did not send them, nor did I command them, nor did I speak 
to them” (or one or two of these verbs). The prose style has all three 
verbs in 14 14; ‘‘speak’’ and ‘‘command” in 7 22, 19 5; “‘send’’ and ‘‘com- 
mand”’ in 23 32; ‘‘send”’ alone in 14 15, 27 15, 29 9, 29 31; and ‘“‘command”’ 
alone in 29 23, The Jeremiah poetic prototype is 23 21, with ‘“‘speak’’ and 
“send’’; “command” is a heritage from Deut 17 3, 18 20. Aside from this 
prototype in Deuteronomy, the only trace of this usage (these verbs 
with 3 pers. pl. suffixes) outside of Jeremiah is ‘‘send”’ in Ezek 13 6, de- 
pendent on Jeremianic tradition. 

Sometimes it is difficult for us to define the limits of possible variation 
on the wording of the phrase with which we are dealing, and our conclu- 
sions must be more tentative. 


” 


11. ‘‘Behold, I am bringing evil (or the like) on....” If we may 
define the basic form as... by/>s myn(a) wrap cnn / *(3)38 (m7), it 
is found in the prose passages in 11 11, 19 3, 15, 35 17, 42 17, 45 5 (and in 
51 64, which imitates 42 17). The poetic prototype is 6 12. In the poetic 
oracles we may find a synonymous object of disaster, ‘“‘a nation,”’ 4 6, 
and (if it is genuine) ‘‘terror’’ in 49 5;77 in prose, ‘‘my words (for evil)” 
in 39 16 Qtré. We find the phrase containing objects betokening salva- 
tion: ‘‘good”’ in the prose style (32 42); “them’’=the Israelites, back 
from exile, in the later poetic oracles of restoration (31 8s). We find the 
phrase with finite hiphil forms in place of the participle: prose (11 23, 
32 42, 36 21, 44 2); poetic prototype (23 12); and with finite hiphil form 
and a synonymous object — genuine poetic oracle (17 1s). Jeremiah also 
uses the gal verb twice (2 3, 5 12=23 17); 51 60 is late and imitative. Out- 
side the book of Jeremiah the phrase with participle occurs only in the 
Deuteronomic passages of Kings and in II Chronicles, ** thus dependent 
on Jeremiah prose. It should be noted that the phrase occurs with a 


27 This is the oracle against the Ammonites; Rudolph accepts it as genuine, while 


Hyatt is not certain. 
781 Kings 14 10, II Kings 21 12, 22 16, 20; if Chron 34 24, 28. 
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finite hiphil form in one pre-Jeremianic passage (II Sam 17 14),?9 and 
with a qal form in a pre-Jeremianic prophetic passage (Mic 3 11). To 
summarize: Jeremiah himself used the general form “bring evil,” “‘evil 
comes,” etc., with great freedom, and this idiom was of course not 
unknown before his time; the prose style picked up the form with the 
hiphil participle, of which we have no example betore Jeremiah, and 
popularized it, as well as the form with a finite hiphil. 
Here is another example that I offer with some hesitation. 


12. ‘They shall not be gathered, nor lamented, nor buried,” (or any 
two of these). The prose copies are 8 2, 16 4, 6 (with ‘“‘Ilament”’ here in the 
qal rather than the niphal), 25 33. The poetic prototype may well be 
22 18: ““They shall not lament for him, saying, ‘Ah my brother!’ or ‘Ah 
sister!’ They shall not lament for him, saving, ‘Ah lord!’ or ‘Ah his 
majesty!’ With the burial of an ass he shall be buried,...’’ It is to be 
noted that 75p (‘“‘lament’’) is by no means a common verb. I would 
suggest that the pairing of “lament’’ (qal) and ‘be buried”’ (niphal) in 
16 6 directly reflects 22 18, and that the consistent niphals in the other 
prose passages represent a regularization. The only parallel outside 
Jeremiah is Ezek 29 s, “gathered” and ‘‘buried”’ (reading 3apn with the 
Targum and some MT Mss instead of papn). 

Sometimes the phrase is quite prosaic, so that it would be rash indeed 
to claim that Jeremiah was the first to utter it: yet it was he who made 
it a part of the prophetic vocabulary. 


13. ‘The house which is called by my (=God’s) name,” or the like. 
The prototypes are two: 14 9, “we are called by thy name,” and 15 16 “I 
am called by thy name’. The copies have ‘‘house”’ six times, 7 10, 11, 14, 
30, 32 34, 34 15, and “city” once, 25 29. The parallels outside Jeremiah are 
(most if not) all dependent upon the Jeremianic tradition: Deut 28 10 
(addition to the Blessings, late?),3° I Kings 843 (Solomon’s Prayer, 
Deuteronomic authorship), Isa 63 19, Amos 9 12 (late), Dan 9 13, 19, II 
Chron 6 33, 7 14. 

Sometimes the phrase was plainly current before Jeremiah, but we 
can still find his originality at some point: a new twist to the phrase, 
the adapting of a legal phrase for prophetic usage, or whatnot. 


14. ‘‘From the littlest (of them) to the greatest (of them).’’ The 
prototype in Jeremiah is 6 13 (8 10, except for the lack of suffixes, is vir- 
tually identical). The phrase appears once in prose with the suffixes 
(31 34, the New Covenant), and three times without them (42 1, 8, 44 12). 


49 As well as four times in the Deuteronomic portions of I Kings (9 9, 21 21, 29 (bis) ), 
Neh 13 18, II Chron 7 22, Dan 9 12. 
30 Cf, Interpreter’s Bible, 2, ad loc. 
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The idiom is old,** but no pre-Jeremianic passage uses the suffixes; the 
one such post-Jeremianic passage which uses the suffixes (Jonah 3 5) 
would thus seem to be dependent on the Jeremianic tradition in this 


respect. 


15. “Give the land (etc.) as a heritage,” using either $m hiphil or 
nbn (jm). This phrase is very old, occurring in the Song of Moses, 
Deut 32 9,33 and is very common in the legal and historical material, 
but Jeremiah (poetic prototype, 3 19 and probably 17 4) was the first of 
the prophets to use the phrase. The prose copies are 3 1s and 12 14. The 
phrase ‘“‘my (=God’s) heritage” appears in the genuine poetic oracles 2 7 
and 12 7-9 (ter), and ‘‘land”’ and ‘‘heritage’’ are parallel in 3 19; in prose, 
“my heritage” appears in 16 18, and “heritage’’ and “‘land”’ are parallel 
in 12 15; “his (=God’s) heritage’’ appears in secondary poetry in 10 16 
(=51 19). After the book of Jeremizh, the term “heritage” or “inherit’’ 
is associated with the land or nation in Deutero-Isaiah,34 Trito-Isaiah,35 
Isa 14 2, 19 25 (both quite late), Mic 7 14, 18, Ezekiel often, Zeph 2 9 (post- 
exilic), Zech 2 12, 8 12 (postexilic), Joel 2 17, 4 2, and Mal 1 3. 


16. ‘They shall be as dung on the face of the ground.” This phrase, 
with }o75 and mo7N7, appears three times in prose copies, 8 2, 16 4, 25 33. 
I have become convinced (against the commentators!) that the poetic 
prototype is 9 21. It was Duhm who first suggested that 97> is secondary 
in 9 21 for reasons of both meter and word-picture — that of the reaper 
cutting down, not that of dead bodies lying — having been added from 
8 2; Volz, Rudolph, and Bentzen** follow him in this. Wha‘ the com- 
mentators have not recognized is that 9 21, with }o1> rather than —b, 
and 77w7 instead of mo7KNN, is a direct quote from II Kings 9 37, Elijah’s 
oracle of doom on Jezebel. Jeremiah here is quoting Elijah, saying, in 
effect, “You are all Jezebels and will suffer a like fate,’’ and the prose 
editor has used the prosaic word for “ground’”’ and has changed the 


preposition. 


17. “On every high hill and under every green tree.’’ This phrase 
has had a complicated history, which I have set forth in detail else- 
where.3? Essentially, what seems to have happened is this. Hos 4 13 
contains a diffuse poetic phrase, ‘On the tops of the mountains.they 


3t J (Gen 19 11), early source in Samuel (I 30 19). 

32 For another instance of the dependence of Jonah on Jeremianic tradition, cf. 
phrase #3 above. 

33 Recently dated by Albright in the eleventh century B.c., ‘‘Some Remarks on the 
Song of Moses in Deuteronomy xxxii,’’ Vetus Testamentum, 9, 4 (October 1959), p. 339. 

34 Isa 47 6, 49 8, 54 17. 38 Isa 57 13, 58 14, 63 17. 

3 Aage Bentzen, Introduction to the Old Testament, 1, p. 137. 

37 William L. Holladay, ‘““On Every High Hill and Under Every Green Tree,”’ 


to appear in an early issue of Vetus Testamentum. 
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sacrifice, and on the hills they make offerings, under oak, and poplar, 
and terebinth’’; this mountain-hill-tree triad was rendered into prose 
in Deut 12 2, ‘‘on the high mountains, and on the hills, and under every 
green tree’. Drawn by this passage, Jeremiah, in the poetic prototype 
2 20, carved out the unforgettable parallelism, ‘‘on every high hill, and 
under every green tree,” with the assonance of 7m2) myai.5* The prose 
editor has employed the phrase in 3 6, and possibly in 17 2; part of it 
appears as a gloss in 3 13. Dependent on Jer 2 20 are two occurrences in 
Deuteronomic passages in Kings (I 14 23, II 17 10), and, more indirectly, 
in two passages in later strata of Isaiah (57 5-7 and 30 25). The other 
passages in the OT which contain reminiscences of this phrase3® are 
dependent on Deut 12 2 rather than on Jeremiah. 


18. ‘Take no (or another negative) correction.”” The phrase “take 
correction” is current in wisdom literature (Prov 1 3, 24 32) and was pre- 
sumably a ready phrase in all periods. Jeremiah uses it with a negative 
in two poetic prototvpes (2 30, 5 3). In the four prose copies, which alsc 
contain the negative (7 28, 17 23, 32 33, 35 13), the phrase is associated in 
stereotyped fashion with the verb “‘hear,’’ which is not the case with the 
prototypes. Two associated occurrences in Zeph 3 seem to be dependent 
on the prose tradition of Jeremiah: vs. 2 contains a negative; and vs. 7, 
without a negative, seems to be dependent on vs. 2.4° 


19. ‘“‘And I shall kindle a fire on..., and it shall devour. ...’’ (Here 
the phrase uses 3 WN; phrases with WRB are not comparable, e. g., 
Jer 32 29.) The original user of the phrase is Amos, in 1 14. The prose 
editor in Jeremiah has two copies which remain close to Amos’ word- 
usage, 17 27 and 43 12 (the latter with ‘‘devour’’). Nevertheless the 
immediate prototype in Jeremiah, I believe, is 11 16, which is poetry (in 
spite of the RSV) and genuine. Unfortunately there are textual diffi- 
culties in the verse, but the general form is clear, and it is also clear that 
Jeremiah has used a poetic word for ‘‘devour.’’4* The phrase also occurs 
in poetry in 21 14» (in the form of Amos and the prose style); but the 
text gives difficulties, and there is uncertainty in my mind as to its 
genuineness.** The phrase also appears in (undoubtedly) secondary 


38 Volz excises the phrase here as ‘‘eine geliufige Formel,’”’ but he has to resort to 
massive emendation to do so. But Jeremiah himself could have made the formula 
“‘gelaufig”’! 

39 II Kings 16 4=II Chron 28 4; Ezek 6 13, 20 28, 34 6; Isa 65 7; and possibly Ezek 
18 6, 11, 15, 22 9. 

4° For a suspected late date for Zeph 3 1-7, see Charles L. Taylor, in Interpreter’s 
Bible, 6, pp. 1011a, 1028. Note, however, that J.M.P. Smith (in Zephaniah, ICC, 
ad loc.) assumes Jer 7 28 to be subsequent to Zeph 3 2. 

4* This is true whether one accepts the difficult MT (jy) or follows the Vulg. 
(combusta sunt =)7y3). 

42 Rudolph accepts it as genuine; but note that (1) vs. 14a is secondary (it is lacking 
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passages in the oracles against foreign nations (49 27, 50 32). Two other 
passages outside of Jeremiah are dependent on the tradition furthered 
by the Jeremiah prose: Lam 4 11 and Ezek 21 3. 


20. “Do this abomination/these abominations.”” This phrase first 
appears in Deut 13 15, 17 4, from which Jeremiah may well have got it. 
The poetic prototype is 6 15 (=8 12). There are four prose copies, 7 10, 
32 35, 44 4, 22. In addition, the phrase appears in H (Lev 18 27, 20 13), 
Ezek (five times), and in the Deuteronomic edition of Kings (II 21 11). 


IT] 


Now if the pattern of prototype-copy is a valid ong for the book of 
Jeremiah, we may find occasionally that we can employ it to help make 
literary judgments of genuineness. Sometimes the genuineness of a 
given passage is in dispute; if it can be shown that it might be a proto- 
type, then th's datum is one item in favor of its genuineness. 


21. ‘Kings, princes, priests, prophets,” or any two or three of these. 
The prose copies are 2 26 (a gloss), 8 1, 32 32; and, omitting one member. 
1 18, 13 13 (cf. 26 11), and omitting two members, 17 25, 25 18, 44 17, 21, 
The poetic prototype here is quite possibly 4 9c. Though the RSV prints 
this as prose, and Hyatt adjudges it secondary, it is poetry and should 
be printed as such; it is genuine to Jeremiah — note the original way 
the nouns are used and the chiasmus in 9.44 The only parallels outside 
Jeremiah where three or four of these nouns appear together are 
Neh 9 32, 314, Dan 9 8, dependent on Jeremiah prose. So even though 
these multiplied occurrences in prose do not need a prototype (many 
other phrases which occur in the prose do not have one, as we shall later 
note), the fact that 4 9bc commends itself as a prototype is an element 
in favor of its genuineness 

22. ‘Sword, famine, pestilence.’’ This is a complicated problem, but 
the solution is most satisfying from the point of view of the prototype- 
copy pattern. These three words do not appear together before Jere- 
miah’'s time.*s In the order given at the beginning of this paragraph, they 


sas 


in the LXX, and does not go well with 145); (2) “in her forest’? looks odd, as Volz 
points out — he emends it to ‘‘glowing’’; and (3) ‘‘all that is round about her”’ is 
strange; who is “her’’? (not ‘‘forest,’’ which is masc.; Volz thinks ‘‘fire’’) — so that 
Cornill (and Rudolph after him) emend to “thicket.” 

43 So Rudolph. 

44 Whether vs. 9a is original or secondary does not bear on 9bc. 
‘sword”’), in JE (Exod 5 3, ‘‘pesti- 


4s Two of them appear in Amos (4 10, ‘‘pestilence,’ 
lence,” ‘‘sword’’), and in what seems to be a part of the early source in Samuel, though 
the passage may have been edited (II 24 13, “famine,” “‘pestilence’’); two also appear 
at the conclusion of the H Code, though it would be hazardous to date the passage 
(Lev 26 25, ‘‘sword,” ‘' 


sc 


pestilence’). 
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appear thirteen times in the prose passages (14 12, 21 9, 24 10, 27 8, 13, 
29 17, 18, 32 24, 36, 38 2, 42 17, 22, 44 13) and twice additionally in other 
orders (21 7, 3417). It is thus a strong pattern.** The poetic prototype 
for this triad is clearly 15 2, and, less directly, 18 21. In both these pas- 
sages Jeremiah has used “‘death’’ (mp) as a poetic synonym for “‘pesti- 
lence” (127). Though it is plain here that “‘death”’ is intended as meaning 
““pestilence,’’47 the substitution occurs in the OT only in the book of 
Jeremiah.‘* But the interesting thing about the prototype, 15 2, is that 
it contains a fourth member of the word chain, “captivity.’’ Rudolph 
rightly excises the phrese containing this fourth member, on the basis 
that it is the only fate in the quartet which is not necessarily a death. 
(And, one might add, it is also precisely the kind of ‘‘up-dating’”’ which 
one might expect to be added during the exile.) But if the pattern of 
prototype-copy is valid, then the very stability of the form of the copies 
(i. e., a specific triad) helps to reconstruct and guarantee the original 
form of the prototype. In other words, the addition of the fourth unit 
in the prototype (‘‘captivity’’) was made subsequent to the development 
of the prose tradition, and the prose tradition witnesses to an earlier 
and more original form of the poetic prototype. But there is one further 
step. In 43 11 we find a (rather prosy) form of 15 2, but witii a different 
triad, viz., ‘‘pestilence,” ‘‘captivity,”’ ‘‘sword’’ — thus with the omission 
of ‘‘famine.”’ It is to be noted that this passage is the third and last to 
employ the substitute ‘‘death’”’ (=“‘pestilence’’). It is quite likely that 
vss. 8-13 are a thoroughly dependable tradition regarding Jeremiah in 
Egypt (“‘death”’ for ‘‘pestilence’’ suggests Jeremiah’s own diction), that 
this particular triad then represents Jeremiah’s own up-dating of the 
oracle in the light of the captivity, and that a later editor emended 15 2, 
including a parallel phrase using “‘captivity’’ in order to be as complete 
as possible.*® 5° The triad as stated at the head of this paragraph appears 
seven times in Ezekiel®' and: twice in Chronicles.*? 


4 It should be added that two of the three nouns also appear commonly in the 
prose passages, for about eleven instances. 

47 Cf. Volz, Rudolph, and the standard lexica. 

4° Only in these two poetic passages and in the prose passage 43 11, to be discussed 
below. There is no such substitution in any of the passages listed in n. 45. 

49 It seems to have been a common pattern in the OT, when two traditions produced 
a third conflated one, to ‘‘add differences but eliminate unnecessary repetition” (W. F. 
Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity, p. 189). 

8° | thus differ with both Volz and Rudolph. Volz rejects vs. 11 as a secondary prose 
addition. Rudolph excises ‘‘sword.”’ ‘‘Death,"’ he says, cannot here mean ‘‘pestilence,”’ 
since Nebuchadnezzar could have no control over such a death; therefore since there is 
no difference between ‘‘death” and ‘‘sword,”’ excise ‘‘sword,’’ which is either an explana- 
tion of ‘‘death”’ or has been taken over mechanically from 15 2. I am not convinced by 
either analysis. 

st Ezek 5 12, 17, 6 11, 12, 7 15 (in another order), 12 16, 14 21. 

32] Chron 21 12, II 20 9; both times in other orders. 
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23. “Pluck up, break down, build, plant.’’ This series presents more 
complications than does #22, but we have the same opportunity here of 
using the form of the copy to reconstruct the original form of the proto- 
type, and in this particular series the variant form of the LX X text helps 
us to reconstruct the process by which the prototype gained the secondary 
material. (The reader who wishes to follow the argument in detail, 
might find it instructive to list the verbs used in both the MT and the 
LXX in the following passages which are relevant: 1 10, 12 14-17, 18 7-9, 
24 6, 31 28, 40, 42 10, 45 4.) The array of verbs in these passages seems to 
have developed in five steps. (a) The poetic prototype, as one might 
suspect, is embodied in the series of six infinitives in 1 10, prmdy wind 
yiud) maad oiand) eaxnd, expressing Jeremiah’s task among the 
nations. Both Volz and Rudolph correctly excise verbs 3 and 4, ‘“‘destroy 
and overthrow,” as secondary, for two reasons: verbs 1, 2, 5, and 6 form 
an effective chiasmus (two images from the world of plants, two from 
building),’3 and the verbs form a fine assonance. (b) The immediate 
prose copies are to be found in 24 6, 42 10, 45 4, which share four verbs 
in common, in the same order but with variant phraseology: verbs 5, 
4, 6, 1. The prose copies therefore contain a verb (number 4, 077, 
“overthrow’’) which did not occur in the form we are positing as original 
in the prototype. What has happened? Simply that the prose tradition 
has substituted a prosaic verb (“‘overthrow’’) for a striking poetic verb 
(number 2, yn, “break down’’) in the prototype. We have already 
noted several instances in which a prosaic synonym has been substituted 
for a poetic one in the copies.54 Here in the prototype Jeremiah, for 
purposes of assonance and vividness, has used a verb which, so far as a 
survey of its occurrences in pre-Jeremianic literature would indicate, had 
never before been employed except in a concrete sense, of ‘‘demolishing”’ 
demolishing”’ 


ae 


2 building or a house;55 and for the prose tradition, 
nations was too harsh a term, and 077 “overthrow” was substituted — 
a verb which had been used previously in this figurative sense.s° We 
are faced, then, at this point with an original poetic prototype with four 
verbs, and with three prose copies in each of which the same harsh poetic 
verb has been replaced by a more familiar verb. (Verbs 1 and 4 in 31 40 
are a reflex of the same prose copy tradition.) It should be added at this 
point that the LXX agrees completely with the MT as to the choice of 


53 It would be interesting to explore Jeremiah’s use of chiasmus; note another 
example in 4 9c, cited in #21 above. 

54 So in ## 7, 8, 16, 19, 22 above. 

5s Two passages with a figurative use are late: Ps 52 7 (cf. W. O. E. Oesterley, The 
Psalms, ad loc.; and Interpreter’s Bible, 4, ad loc.); Job 19 10. Cf. also Ps 58 7, “pull out 
the teeth of lions,’’ which is also probably late. 

56 Exod 15 7, che Song of Moses (tenth century?, cf. Interpreter’s Bibie, 1, ad loc.); 


Isa 22 19, etc. 
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verbs for the prose copy passages. (c) Another problem is presented by 
the prose passages 12 14-17 and 18 7-9. In 12 14-17 we find verbs 1 and 3 
(‘“‘destroy,’”’ here 13x piel); in 18 7-9 LXX we find verbs 1, 3, 5, 6, and 
in the MT we find verbs 1, 2, 3 (here tax hiphil), 5, 6. Here, then, is 
still another tradition, in which verb 3 is paired with verb 1. Jeremiah 
has used 738 piel in a genuine poetic oracle (15 7); he does not seem in 
our poetic texts to have used the hiphil form of the verb.57 We assume, 
then, that the first stage in this pair of passages was verbs 1, 3 in 12 14-17, 
and 1, 3, 5, 6 in 18 7-9 (as the LXX text of this second passage actually 
manifests). (d) The next stage is to conflate the verbs in (a) and (c), 
adding verb 3 to 1 10 and verb 2 to 18 7. (These two additions need not 
of course have been carried out simultaneously.) This stage we actually 
see reflected in the LX X form of 1 1058 and in the MT of 18 7-9. (e) Then 
a still later supplementer enlarged 1 10 with verb 4 from the three prose 
copies discussed in step (b), to make six verbs. (Note that the Peshitta 
of 1 10 has verb 4 inserted in the wrong order: 1, 2, 4, 3, 5, 6!) One might 
add that 1 10, part of the call of Jeremiah, would set forth the completeness 
of his ministry in a nutshell, and this pressure to completeness would be 
motive enough for the full array of six verbs in the MT. This analysis 
seems to me to explain the data before us, and to be consistent with the 
prototype-copy pattern we are proposing — particularly in regard to 
the substitution of verb 4 for verb 2 in the prose copies of step (b). 


IV 


A further question presents itself: is it possible that some prototypes 
for repeated phrases in the prose section of Jeremiah may be found not 
in the genuine poetic oracles. of Jeremiah but in the pre-Jeremianic 
prophets instead? I believe it is, and I think I have located two clear-cut 
examples where the prototypes lie in authentic words of Amos. 


24. ‘‘For evil and not for good.’’ This phrase appears three times in 
the prose of Jeremiah — 21 10, 39 16, 44 27 (cf. similar phrases in 29 1, 
38 4 with mdwd “for welfare’). This phrase appears nowhere else in the 
OT except in Amos 9 4, ‘‘And I will set my eyes on them for evil and not 
for good.”’ Quite clearly, then, the prototype is to be found here. 


57 Unless 46 8, 49 38 are his; otherwise in the book of Jeremiah, only in the prose 
passages 18 7, 25 10, 31 28, as well, of course, as in 1 10. 

88 Hatch and Redpath, A Concordance to the Septuagint refer katraoKamrev in 1 10 
to 070 (verb 4), rather than to pni (verb 2) as I have done; but in this they are surely 
mistaken. The word order of the LXX must be taken into account: KaTacKamrev 
comes before dmoA\Avev (verb 3), not after it. It is true, of course, that katagKdiwreyp 
translates both 097 and pn: in the LXX, but the analysis here presented seems much 
more plausible. Volz does not declare himself one way or another, stating s 


“auch G GHi Orig. Ar haben nur 3 Neg 
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25. ‘‘Not (or another negative stated or implied) hear my words/the 
words of the Lord.”’ With various negatives the phrase occurs four times 
in the prose of Jeremiah: 11 10 and 13 10 with ‘‘they have refused,’’5® 19 15 
with *nbad, and 25 8 with xb. Surprisingly enough, there is no other 
parallel in the OT for the phrase as defined, except in Amos, 8 11: “Be- 
hold, the days are coming... when I will send a famine on the land; 
not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, but of hearing the words 
of the Lord.” And if we accept Maag’s emendation of this passage,*° of 
reconstructing M7 °727 through " °727 and " 937 (the LXX, Pe, and 
Vg all have the singular ‘‘word’’) to °734, regularizing the pronoun 
reference, we have Amos 8 11 even closer to the Jeremiah prose copies, 
all of which likewise have ‘‘my words’”’ rather than ‘‘the words of the 
Lord.” (And could not Amos 8 1: have been °937y “‘my words,”’ making 
it an exact duplicate of the Jeremiah prose copies?!) It is quite possible, 
then, that the Amos passage was a prediction which in the mind of the 
originator of the prose style in Jeremiah proved all too true in exilic 
times, when he employed it in parallelism with synonymous Jeremianic 
expressions. 

With more hesitation | cite two more possible prototypes in other 
prophets which, if they are indeed prototypes, are suggestive. 


26. “Man (sing.; but=‘‘men’’) of Judah and inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem.’’ One difficulty here is to decide what is original and what is 
secondary in the Jeremiah passages. The phrase occurs seven times 
(either in the order given, or with the halves reversed) in the prose 
sections of Jeremiah: 11 2, 9, 17 25, 18 11, 32 32, 35 13, 36 31. In addition, 
it occurs in 43, 4.% I take 43 to be an editorial iatroduction.* In 44 the 
phrase is destructive to meter and paralleiism, and Rudolph (I think 
rightly) omits the phrase as dittography from 4 3. I suspect, then, that 
4 3 was added by a prose editor and that the occurrence in 4 4 originated 
still later. The phrase as quoted (with all four nouns together) occurs 
outside Jeremiah only three times, II Kings 23 2, I] Chron 34 30, Dan 9 7. 
Dan and II Chron can be put aside as late. The passage in II Kings is 
part of the account of the finding of the book of the covenant inthe 
temple, and the occurrence here in historical material, with the balanced 
listing (‘‘all the men of Judah and all the inhabitants of Jerusalem with 
him, and the priests and the prophets, all the people, both small and 
great’’), I feel is subsequent to its use in prophetic material. There is 


59 1D is a favorite verb in the poetic oracles of Jeremiah, though not in connection 
with this particular phrase: 3 3, 5 3 (bis), 85, 95, 15 18, 31 15. 

6 Victor Maag, Text, Wortschatz und Begriffswelt des Buches Amos, pp. 54-55. 

6 There is a textual problem in 4 3, but I follow 5 Mss of the MT plus LXX Tg Pes 
Vg; cf. R. Kittel, Biblia Hebraica (3rd ed.), ad loc. 

62 Though Rudolph accepts it as genuine. 
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one more relevant passage (Isa 5 3) where the phrase occurs as ‘“‘inhab- 
itant (sing.) of Jerusalem and man of Judah’’; here, it seems to me, we 
might well find the prototype for the copies of the phrase in the prose 
of Jeremiah (whether mediated through II Kings 23 2 or not). 


27. ‘Pour out my anger and my wrath,” or the like. This phrase 
occurs in the prose sections of Jeremiah three times, 7 20, 42 18, and 44 6. 
Interestingly enough, these two nouns appear with this verb (and 4n) 
is not a common verb) in only one other passage in the OT, Nah 1 «: 
“Who can endure the heat of his anger? His wrath,is poured out like 
fire.” This verse is part of .the fragment of an acrostic poem in Nahum 
which has commonly been thought to be a late addition to the book.® 
The data which we are accumulating make this bit of evidence a tantaliz- 
ing clue as to the dating of the acrostic poem; if Nah 1 6 is a poetic proto- 
type, we will have to date it in pre-exilic times. 


The whole problem of the literary antecedents of the rhetorical prose 
style in Jeremiah is certainly a complex one. It has been the intention 
of this article to point out only the more obvious instances in which 
prose phrases find their antecedents in poetic oracles, mostly in those of 
Jeremiah but also occasionally in other pre-exilic prophetic material. | 
have not cited the many instances of prose phrases which plainly have 
another sort of origin. Some reflect a phrase or combination of phrases 
from genuine poetic oracles which in turn have been. inherited from the 
early legal codes, so that the poetic phrase is only an indirect reinforce- 
ment for the prose sections to imitate legal phraseology. Two examples 
at random: ‘‘On the day of my bringing them up/out from the land of 
Egypt,” (7 22, 11 4, 34 13), ultimately from the Ten Commandments, etc., 
but cf. Jer 2 6; ‘‘The land/place/etc. which I/the Lord have given you/ 
them/your fathers” (7 7, 14'and at least six other times in the prose), 
cf. Deut 26 9 and often, but cf. also Jer 2 7. 

Further, one might raise the question as to whether there has not 
been mutual interaction between the prose sections of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. (I have assumed for simplicitv’s sake in this article that Ezekiel 
is subsequent to the prose sections; to assume the contrary does not 
disturb the trend of my thesis, but it would help to work out in detail 
the possibilities of mutual interaction.) For example, there is no real 


6s Among the older critical commentators, almost universally; see the citations in 
J. M. P. Smith, Nahum, (ICC), pp. 296-297. Pfeiffer follows this judgment, op. cit., 
p. 594: ‘300 B.c.,"" as does Charles Taylor in Jnterpreter’s Bible, 6, p. 954a: ‘‘The prob- 
abilities are that it belongs to the third or second century B.c.” Otto Eissfeldt is not so 
sure, Einleitung in das Alte Testament (2nd ed.) p. 510: “Er kann und wird wohl jiinger 
sein als das Nahum-Buch, aber undenkbar ist auch nicht, dass er Alter ware.” 
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prototype in Jeremiah or other pre-exilic prophets for such piling up of 
synonyms in Jeremiah prose as ‘‘a horror...a reproach, a byword, a 
taunt, and a curse”’ (24 9 and at least eight other similar prose passages). 
But this is the kind of thing Ezekiel did freely and nonmechanically 
(e. g., Ezek 5 14-15 and often), but with his own vocabulary which does 
not in most cases coincide with the vocabulary of these words of execra- 
tion in Jeremiah. If there 7s mutual interaction between Jeremiah prose 
and Ezekiel, this is an important datum both for dating Ezekiel and 
suggesting the locale where the Jeremiah prose was developed (in Baby- 
lon by a disciple or disciples of Jeremiah?). 

Likewise the old question of the relation of Jeremiah prose to the 
editorial work of the Deuteronomists will need to be faced afresh. How 
much influence has the Jeremiah prose material had on the ‘‘Deuter- 
onomic” style, and how much did it inherit from the D-tradition? 

We must record, for completeness’ sake, the obvious fact that much 
in the prose sections of Jeremiah has no prototypes at all in prophetic 
poetry. Some of the phrases reflect old liturgies or creeds: ‘with out- 
stretched hand and strong arm,” “land flowing with milk and honey.” 
Others echo even older material: the triad (‘‘do not oppress) the stranger, 
the orphan, and the widow”’ is found ten times in Ur-Deuteronomium, 
but the pairing of widow-orphan in a protectionary sense is found three 
times in Ugaritic texts.°* Oesterley and Robinson were right in part: some 
of the prose material 7s simply good sixth- and early fifth-century prose.® 

Finally, one of the most interesting investigations of all would be to 
analyze the phrases in the prose passages of Jeremiah which are unique 
to these prose sections, having neither antecedents (prototypes in 
prophetic or other older material) nor imitations; for example, “‘his/thy 
life for a prey,”’ 21 9, 38 2, 39 18, 45 5, which is otherwise completely 
unattested. 

In summary, the literary analysis of the prose sections of Jeremiah 
requires an examination of each phrase on its own merits. The pattern 
of prototype-copy is only one of many to emerge, albeit perhaps the 
most dramatic. 

Questions beg to be answered. To what extent does the prose material 
(a) reflect accurately, (b) distort the message of Jeremiah? How did 
the prose material arise, and when and where? What can we learn about 
patterns of the development of tradition in the OT from a close examina- 
tion of Jeremiah prose? These are old questions, but my hope is that 
they can receive new and more dependable answers from the data which 


is gained by literary analysis. 


*s According to the numbering in G. R. Driver, Canaanite Myths and Legends, 
(Edinburgh, 1956), Aghat II v 7, Keret II vi 33, 48. 
6s See n. 6 








CRITICAL NOTE 


POSTSCRIPT ON THE CUBIT 


In an article on “The Hebrew Cubit” in JBL, 77, 3 (1958), pp. 205-14, the writer 
suggested that the remains of large public buildings or enclosures of the Israelite period 
might be expected in some cases to have dimensions in round numbers of cubits. An 
example not noted when the article was written is so striking that it seems worth 
drawing attention to. In Samaria-Sebaste I: the Buildings, by J. W. Crowfoot, K. M. 
Kenyon, and E. L. Sukenik, 1942, p. 97, is described the original enclosure wall “appar- 
ently surrounding an area 178 m. by 89 m."" This is the equivalent of 400 by 200 cubits 
of 445 mm., almost identical with the cyybit of 444 mm., derived from Vincent's measure- 
ment of the Siloam tunnel. The coincidence is remarkable, particularly in view of the 
fact that Omri’s city was built on virgin soil where dimensions might be freely deter- 
mined. Even though the exact figure for the cubit used remains uncertain because of 
the approximate nature of the over-all dimensions, it must fall within a narrow range, 
and the hypothesis that many large structures were measured in round numbers of 
cubits gains support. ' 


R. BY. Scorr 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A History of Israel, by John Bright. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1959. 
Pp. 504+4. Plates I-XVI. $7.50. 


Erdéffnet wird — von Vorwort (S. 9-11) und Verzeichnis der Abkiirzungen (S. 13-15) 
abgesehen — das vorliegende Buch von einem ‘‘Der Alte Orient vor etwa 2000 v. 
Chr.” betitelten Prolog (S. 17-37), dessen Gegenstande zuniachst ‘Die vorgeschicht- 
lichen Anfange der Zivilisation im Alten Orient,” dann ‘Der Alte Orient im 3. Jahr- 
tausend v. Chr.” sind, und seinen AbschluB findet es in einem “Als die Zeit erfiillt war” 
iiberschriebenen Epilog (S. 446-455), der begriindet, warum die Darstellung mit dem 
Ende der alttestamentlichen Periode, also mit dem Aufkommen des Judentums schlieBt. 
Es folgen noch als ‘‘Empfehlungen fiir weiteres Studium’”’ bibliographische Hinweise 
(S. 455-459); chronologische Tabellen, die in Parallelkolumnen die Geschichte der 
einzelnen Bereiche des Alten Vorderen Orients in den letzten 8 vorchristlichen Jahr- 
tausenden synoptisch vor Augen fiihren (S. 461-470); Sach- und Stellen-Index (S. 
471-500) und ‘‘Westminster Historical Maps ed. by G. Ernest Wright and Floyd V. 
Filson” (Taf. I-X VI), eingeleitet durch einen Index (S. 1-4), der die auf den einzelnen 
Karten vorkommenden geographischen Namen nennt unter Angabe von Kartenzahl 
und Kartenfeld (XV, F-3; IV, C-4 usw.). Die Darstellung der eigentlichen Geschichte 
Israels ist in 6 Teile gegliedert, die ihrerseits wieder in je 2 Abschnitte zerfallen, soda8 
sich diese Gliederung ergibt: I. Antecedents and Beginnings: The Age of the Patri- 
archs.. 1. The World of Israel’s Origins (S. 41-59), 2. The Patriarchs (S. 60-93); 
II. The Formative Period. 3. Exodus and Conquest: The Formation of the People 
Israel (S. 97-127), 4. The Constitution and Faith of Early Israel: The Tribal League 
(S. 128-160); III. Israel under the Monarchy: The Period of National Self-determina- 
tion. 5. From Tribal Confederacy to Dynastic State: The Rise and Development of the 
Monarchy (S. 163-208), 6. The Independent Kingdoms of Israel and Judah: From 
the Death of Solomon to the Mid-Eighth Century (S. 209-248); IV. The Monarchy 
(continued): Crisis and Downfall. 7. The Period of Assyrian Conquest: From the 
Mid-Eighth Century to the Death of Hezekiah, mit Excursus I. The Problem of Sen- 
nacherib’s Campaigns in Palestine (S. 251-287), 8. The Kingdom of Judah: The Last 
Century (S. 288-319); V. Tragedy and Beyond: The Exilic and Postexilic Periods. 
9. Exile and Restoration (S. 323-355), 10. The Jewish Community in the Fifth Cen- 
tury: The Reforms of Nehemiah and Ezra, mit Excursus II. The Date of Ezra’s Mission 
to Jerusalem (S. 356-386); VI. The Formative Period of Judaism. 11. The End of 
the Old Testament Period: From Ezra’s Reform to the Outbreak of the Maccabean 
Revolt (S. 389-412), 12. Judaism at the End of the Old Testament Period (S. 413-445). 

Das Buch, dessen Inhalt soeben beschrieben worden ist, steht ganz auf der Hohe 
der gegenwartigen Forschung. Der Verfasser hat die hier in Betracht kommenden 


Quellen unmittelbar oder mittelbar auszuwerten vermocht. Das erste gilt vom AT und 
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weithin auch von der palastinischen Archdologie, fiir die im iibrigen Gelehrte wie 
Albright, Glueck, Wright, und Yadin seine Gewahrsminner sind, das zweite von den 
prahistorischen Objekten sowie von den sumero-akkadischen, agyptischen und hethi- 
tischen Dokumenten, in deren Auswertung er sachverstindigen und zuverlissigen 
Fiihrern folgt, was namentlich beim Prolog, ‘‘The Ancient Orient Before ca. 2000 B.c.,” 
und bei I, 1, ‘The World of Israel’s Origins, The Ancient Orient ca. 2000-1550 n.c.,” 
der Fall ist. Zu solcher Vertrautheit mit den Quellen gesellt sich gesunder historischer 
Sinn, der den iiberlieferten Nachrichten weder allzu vertrauensselig noch allzu miB- 
trauisch gegeniibersteht, wie das etwa bei der Auswertung von II Reg 18 13-19 37 
(S. 282-287) oder mancher Angabe der Chronik (S. 213, 292 f., 296, und éfter) der 
Fall ist. Vorbilder sind dabei dem Verfasser auBer Albright in erster Linie Albrecht 
Alt und Martin Noth gewesen, was sich auch darin zeigt, daB bei ihm die israelitische 
Amphiktyonie eine sehr groBe Rolle spielt und er vie e — doch wohl allzu viele — Phino- 
mene in Israels Geschichte als Auswirkungen der Amphiktyonie oder als Ergebnisse 
des zwischen Amphiktyonie und Staat bestehenden Gegensatzes erklirt (S. 133, 145, 
146, 211, 219, 230, 247, 299 f., 374, und 6fter). Dabei bedeutet die Beeinflussung der 
vorliegenden Darstellung durch Alt und Noth aber keineswegs, daB ihr Verfasser ihnen 
kritiklos folgte. Vielmehr vertritt Bright sehr oft eine von Alt’s und Noth’s Meinung 
abweichende Auffassung. Von Noth unterscheidet sich dabei Bright vor allem darin, 
daB er nicht wie dieser auf eine Darstellung der vorkanaaniischen Zeit Israels verzichtet, 
sich mit Wiedergabe der spiter von dieser Zeit erzahlenden Uberlieferungen begniigt 
und die eigentliche Geschichte Israels erst mit der Begriindung der 12 Stamme-Amphik- 


tyonie in Kanaan beginnen 1aBt, sondern in 2 (‘‘The Patriarchs’’) and 3 (‘‘Exodus and 
Conquest”) ein zusammenhiangendes Bild der Vorginge entwirft, fiir das die folgenden 
Motive charakteristisch sind: Israels Vorfahren sind aus Obermesopotamien gekommen 
und haben von dort sowohl kosmogonisch-mythische als auch gesetzliche Uberlieferungen 
nach Kanaan mitgenommen (S. 79, 92). Da diese Vorfahren zu der damals weit ver- 
breiteten sozialen Schicht der Chapiru gehdrten, ist anzunehmen, daB sich unter den 
fiir das Agypten Ramses’ II bezeugten Chapiru-Sklaven auch Vorfahren des spiiteren 
Israel befunden haben (S. 85-86). Denn einige der in der ersten Hilfte des 2. Jahr- 
tausends v. Chr. aus Mesopotamien ausgewanderten Gruppen, darunter Joseph, sind 
bereits zur Hyksos-Zeit nach Agypten gekommen und hier Staatssklaven geworden 
(S. 86). Deren Nachkommen ist es im 13. Jahrhundert v. Chr. gelungen, aus Agypten 
auszubrechen (S, 113). Lassen sich iiber Art und Ort dieses Ausbruchs ebensowenig 
eindeutige Angaben machen wie iiber die Lage des Sinai und den Zug durch die Wiiste, 
so gehéren Exodus und Sinai doch jedenfalls zusammen, indem beide, das Exodus- und 
das Sinai-Geschehnis, die Grundlage des israelitischen Glaubens bilden. ‘Die Sinai- 


Tradition ist unter allen Umstanden ebenso alt wie die Exodus-Tradition, und es gibt 


keinen Grund anzuzweifeln, daB sie von Anfang an verbunden waren” (S. 115). Bei 
dem allen hat Mose, ‘‘der groBe Schépfer Israels,’”’ die entscheidende Rolle gespielt 
(S. 132); er hat die aus Agypten geflohenen hebraischen Sklaven gefiihrt, sie zum Sinai 
gebracht, und dort ihre Bundesgemeinschaft mit Jahwe inauguriert (S. 134). Es hat 
also — so betont Bright unter Hinweis auf sein 1956 erschienenes Buch, Early Jsrael 
in Recent History Writing, auf S. 142 —schon vor Israels Landnahme und vor der 
dann gebildeten Amphiktyonie eine Gemeinschaft israelitischer Stimme gegeben. Die 
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an den Exodus- und Sinai-Geschehnissen beteiligten Gruppen haben die Erinnerung 
an sie nach Kanaan mitgebracht, sie ihren hier bereits ansissig gewordenen Verwandten, 
namlich ebenfalls auf amoritisch-kanaandische Einwanderer aus Mesopotamien zurtick- 
gehenden Gruppen wie Simeon und Levi, von denen Gen 34 zeigt, daB sie vor den aus 
Agypten nach Kanaan gekommenen Gruppen bereits hier gewesen sind und die agyp- 
tische Episode nicht mitgemacht haben, vermittelt und so die Exodus- und Sinai- 
Traditionen zur Grundlage der in Kanaan gebildeten 12 Stimme-Amphiktyonie gemacht, 
von deren Griindung Jos 24 berichtet (S. 146). 

Wie die eben dargelegten AuBerungen Bright’s zu den Patriarchen sowie zu Exodus 
und Landnahme Alt’s und noch mehr Noth’s Auffassung meistens widersprechen, so 
geht Bright trotz seiner ihnen gegeniiber stark empfundenen und wiederholt zum Aus- 
druck gebrachten Dankesverpflichtung auch sonst vielfach seine eigenen Wege. Einige 
dieser Falle mégen hier genannt oder doch stichwortartig angedeutet sein. S. 150: 
Apodiktisches Recht auch auBerhalb Israels (gegen Alt); S. 185: Die Liste der Leviten- 
stadte in Jos 21 spiegelt Verhaltnisse der David-Zeit wider (gegen Noth); S. 201, Anm. 
88: Salomo hat auch die Israeliten zum Arbeitsdienst herangezogen (gegen Noth); 
S. 213, Anm, 12: In 1 Kén 12 20 ist Juda nicht in Benjamin zu aindern (gegen Noth); 
S. 224, Anm. 49: Bedenken gegen Alt’s Der Stadtstaat Samaria, 1954; S. 227: 1 K6én 
19 15-17 nicht sekundar auf Elia iibertragen (gegen Noth); S. 300, Anm. 34: Jos 13 
stammt nicht aus Josias Zeit, sondern ist alter (gegen Noth); S. 306, Anm. 53: Judas 
Siidgrenze von 597 vy. Chr. lag siidlicher, als Alt und Noth annehmen; S. 303, Anm. 42: 
Josia ist 609 vy. Chr. bei Megiddo im Kampf gefallen, nicht von Necho II verhaftet 
und hingerichtet worden, wie Noth meint; S. 312: In der Annahme eines Dtn—2 Kén 
umfassenden deuteronomistischen Geschichtswerks stimmt Bright mit Noth iiberein 
aber er setzt es nicht wie dieser 561 v. Chr., sondern zwischen 622 und 587 v. Chr. 
an und rechnet mit einer Neuausgabe von ihm im Exil, 

Bei aller Abhangigkeit von Vorgangern stellt also Bright’s Buch eine sehr hoch zu 
schatzende selbstandige Leistung dar, die ihrerseits wiederum auf kiinftige Darstellungen 
der Geschichte Israels anregend und befruchtend wirken wird. In einem Punkte aber 
wird das Buch nur mit Einschrankung als Vorbild dienen diirfen. So sehr sein vor- 
sichtiges Abtasten vieler von anderen fiir historisch wertlos gehaltener Nachrichten auf 
ihren historischen Gehalt hin und viele seiner dann positiv ausfallenden Urteile Aner- 
kennung und Gefolgschaft verdienen, so wird doch in Fallen, wo iiber ein Geschehen 
mehrere Berichte vorliegen, die deutlich verschiedene Tendenz aufweisen und sich 
insofern gegenseitig ausschlieBen, gelegentlich zu viel an harmonisierenden und zu wenig 
an kritischen Bemithungen geboten. So wird S. 166 f. die Méglichkeit, daB der dem 
Konigtum ablehnend gegeniiberstehende Bericht 1 Sam 8, 10 17-27, 12 “ein Nieder- 
schlag der spiiter mit der Monarchie gemachten bitteren Erfahrungen” sei, doch zu 
schnell abgewiesen und zu zuversichtlich durch die Feststellung ersetzt, daB ‘‘ein Schritt 
so drastisch wie dieser und zudem noch einen Bruch mit der Tradition einschlieBend 
von Anfang an Opposition hervorrufen muBte,’’ wie denn S. 255, Anm. 7 auch die 


ebenfalls die Institution des Kénigtums ungiinstig beurteilenden Stellen Richt 8 22-23, 


9 7-15 als “in Ubereinstimmung mit altem Empfinden stehend”’ charakterisiert werden. 
Mangel an kritischer Schiarfe liegt doch — um nur diesen Fall noch zu nennen — auch 


wohl S., 181 vor, wo die Feststellung, dab von Davids Angriffskriegen der gegen Ammon 
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der erste gewesen sei, mit der Anmerkung unterbaut wird: ‘‘Der Ammoniterkrieg 
(2 Sam 10-12), in dem Zoba intervenierte, ging jedenfalls dem Feldzug von 2 Sam 8 3-8, 
in dem Zoba vernichtet wurde, voraus.”” In Wahrheit ist es keineswegs sicher, da8 
sich 8 3-8 und 10 auf zwei verschiedene Aramierkriege beziehen, vielmehr ist es méglich 
und gar wahrscheinlich, da8 der in einer Liste der auswartigen Krieg Davids, wie sie 
8 1-14 darstellt, stehende Bericht und die Teil eines umfassenden Zusammenhanges 
bildende Erzahlung 10 dasselbe Ereignis im Auge haben. Der vollig verschiedene 
literarische Charakter der beiden Stiicke verbietet, sie in der Weise ohne weiteres als 
gleichartige Aussagen zu betrachten, wie Bright es tut. 

So geht das an sich héchst lobenswerte Bemiihen des Verfassers, der Uberlieferung 
so viel historisch auswertbares Gut abzugewinnen, wie nur irgend mdéglich ist, gelegent- 
lich insofern etwas zu weit, a!s es auf Kosten der literarkritischen Analyse geschieht, 
die immer mit der historischen Kritik gepaart sein mu. Aber trotzdem bleibt es bei 
dem schon zu Anfang ausgesprochenen Urteil, da8 Bright’s History of Israel eine Leistung 
darstellt, zu der man den Verfasser ebenso begliickwiinschen darf wie den fiir sie in 
erster Linie in Betracht kommenden groBen englischen Leserkreis. Dieser wird — das 
muB8B zum SchluB noch betont werden —dem Verfasser und allen auSer ihm daran 
Beteiligten auch dafiir dankbar sein, da8B dem Buche 16 Westminster Historical Maps 
of Bible Lands samt einem Karten-Index, der ihre Auswertung erst erméglicht, beige- 


geben sind und so die Darstellung geo- und topographisch anschaulich machen. 


Otto EISSFELDT 


UNIVERSITAT HALLE 


The Geographical and Topographical Texts of the Old Testament, by J. Simons, S.J]. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1959. Pp. xiv+613 (with ten maps). DG 110. 


This quarto-sized volume is a large companion to the same Dutch scholar’s Egyptian 
Topographical Lists Relating to Western Asia (1938). Its purpose is to provide a survey 
of all places, towns, boundary lists, and other geographical features to be found within 
the pages of the OT. The contents are divided into four parts. The first part, comprising 
chaps. 1-2, deals with geographical background, listing the peoples and topographical 
features of Palestine and Western Asia, mentioned in the OT. Part II, comprising 
chaps. 3-14, surveys the division of the Promised Land, concentrating particularly on 
the lists in Joshua. Part III, ‘From Abraham to Simon the Maccabee”’ (chaps. 15-24), 
surveys the historical literature, section by section, for geographical features. Park IV, 
“Supplementary Chapters” (chaps. 25-32), surveys in similar fashion the prophetic 
books, Esther, Judith, Tobit, and finally a special group of geographical areas (Philistia, 
Arabia, Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, and Jerusalem). 

One welcomes this useful collection of material and congratulates the author upon 
his achievement. His treatment of thorny problems (e. g., the location of Mt. Sinai, 


the Ramahs in the Books of Samuel) is careful and sound, with considerable attention 


being given to text-critical problems. Any volume dealing with such a large and 
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complex subject must of necessity make decisions which on occasion will raise queries 
in the mind of its readers. The following represent a brief sampling of those from my 
own notes on the book: 

First, for a scholar’s text the volume is wasteful of paper and money. Almost one 
fourth of every page is margin; the contents could easily have been placed in an octavo 
volume of about the same size. Furthermore, one must question whether the arrange- 
ment of the material does not result in too much needless repetition. 

Secondly, fortnotes and bibliographical citations are kept at a bare minimum in 
order, as the author explains, that the size of the text could be kept within bounds. 
The result, however, is a rather strange and disconcerting inconsistency. At points 
where the author has been interested in the details of a particular problem several 
items of basic bibliography have been included. At other places there is no citation at 
all, in order not to repeat ‘‘bibliographic references which can be easily found in current 
handbooks” (p. xiii). Yet, one wonders whether some attempt should not have been 
made to bring the citations in Abel’s basic Géographie de la Palestine (1933-38) up to 
date, or to achieve some reasonable consistency. 

Thirdly, in the judgment of this reviewer the book's most serious fault is its careful 
avoidance of almost every important historical and archeological problem which has 
been under debate. There are occasional exceptions, as with regard to the location of 
the Exodus route and Mt. Sinai, but these are very few in number. The author’s defense 
of this procedure is that ‘‘the historic course of events is not the Biblical geographer’s 
primary concern” (p. 235). Yet, since the Bible is first of all a religious literature which 
by its intrinsic nature uses to the full Israel’s historical traditions, one must ask whether 
the exegesis of even geographical texts can ever be successful without full attention 
being given to history and to historical topography at every point. Two or three 
examples may be cited: 

a. A major difficulty in interpreting the ideal boundaries of the Promised Land in 
the OT has to do with understanding the meaning and location of the northern boundary 
(Num 34 7-9; Ezek 47 15-17, 48 1). On the one hand, in general texts there is reference 
to the Euphrates as the NE boundary (e. g., Gen 15 18). On the other, the texts in 
Num and Ezek mention a series of specific towns, south of Hamath, running SE to 
Hazar-enan (probably modern Qaryatein). Such specificity points to a definite historical 
background, and the texts cannot be understood apart from a study of historical topog- 
raphy. Indeed, the author admits as much at this point (p. 98) and suggests without 
discussion that the period of David ‘‘with great probability’’ can be regarded as the 
basis of the texts. Here the author follows an article by K. Elliger (Paldstinajahrbuch, 
32 [1936], pp. 34-73), though he does not refer to it, without facing further the problems 
which Elliger’s view presents. As my colleague, Frank M. Cross, Jr., pointed out in a 
graduate seminar recently, the Davidic boundary corresponds to the Promised Land 
boundary neither on the east (where the latter ends at the Jordan), mor on the NW where 
Phoenicia is included (an area David obviously did not control). It would appear much 
more logical to conclude that the ideal boundaries simply laid claim to ‘‘the land of 
Canaan,” as that geographical entity was understood in early Iron Age Palestine (cf. 
Gen 10 15-19). One might further suggest that the northern border, crossing at about 


the Eleutheros river, south of the line, Arvad-Hamath, may well have received its 
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original political determination in the treaty of Rameses II with the Hittites ca. 1270 
B.c., which divided ‘“‘Canaan” from ‘‘Khatti,” as the latter is known in the OT. In 
any event, a treatment of the geographical meaning of the Promised Land simply 
cannot be meaningful apart from the facing of problems of historical topography. 

b. This observation is particularly apparent when one attempts to handle the 
various boundary and town lists used by the editor of the book of Joshua in his attempt 
to reconstruct the territorial claims of the tribal league and to fix their origin in the 
time of Joshua. For example, the author briefly notes (p. 200) that the town list of the 
tribe of Dan (Josh 19 40-48) contains a number of names which have already appeared in 
the Judean list (Josh 15). Yet, he never raises the question as to why this is so; he enters 
into no discussion of the form of the list, nor does he attempt a hypothesis to explain its 
differences from Josh 15. Can it really be so that the biblical geographer can evade all 
such questions and still handle his subject? With regard to the town list of Josh 15 the 
author does suggest (p. 142) that it has an administrative origin, and he refers the 
reader to the article by Cross and myself in JBL, 75 (1956), pp. 202 ff. Yet, no reference 
is made to the important and extensive bibliography of Alt and Noth on this and the 
other lists, nor to the problems of historical topography which these treatments raise, 
and without which the lists cannot really be understood or explained. The city of 
Shechem is mentioned in various places: e. g., in the border list of Ephraim and Manasseh 
(p. 162) it is a Manassite city, the boundary turning south along the hills bordering the 
great plain immediately east and south of the city. A few pages further on, however, 
the author finds the city ascribed to ‘‘Mt. Ephraim” in Josh 207 and 21 21, and to 
Ephraim in I Chron 7 28 (pp. 169, 204). On p. 349, he suggests that Shechem may have 
been the district center of the Solomonic province of ‘‘Mount Ephraim" (I Kings 4 8). 
Here he follows a suggestion of Abel (though no reference to Abel is given), but he 
never permits himself to raise the question as to why in one series of texts the city is 
ascribed to Manasseh and in another series to Ephraim. I think it can be shown that 
in the period of the tribal league Siecnem was indeed Manassite. Yet, with the 
Solomonic division of Israel into admimstrative provinces with governors responsible 
to the king (not to the tribal elders), Manasseh ceased to exist territorily, but was 
divided between-three provinces (Mt. Ephraim, Aruboth, and Megiddo). The eastern 
portion, including Shechem and Tirzah, was very clearly included in the new province, 
“Mount Ephraim.” 

c. The book is equally unsatisfactory in its failure to come to grips in any firsthand 
manner with archeological data. For example, on p. 373 it is stated that since Gezer 
disappears from history between the 10th and 2nd centuries, it must permanently have 
been in Philistine hands — ignoring the archeological evidence to which W. F, Albright 
has repeatedly referred in his publications since the 1920's. On pp. 384~86 it is denied 
that ‘‘Tobiah the Ammonite”’ in the book of Nehemiah is the governor of the Persian 
province of Ammon; it is claimed that he is more probably a subordinate official of 
Sanballat. Quite apart from the question as to whether by the author’s definition such 
a matter falls within the province of the biblical geographer, this view of Tobiah fails 
entirely to explain one of the chief monuments of hellenistic Palestine, the extensive 
palace at ‘Araq el-Emir (in Ammonite territory) and the early Tobiah inscriptions 


there, which may go back not too far from Nehemiah’s time (cf, n. 258). The confusing 
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references in Judg 9 to the temple of Baal-berith, the Beth-millo, and the tower of 
Shechem (pp. 296-97) receive ready explanation from a study of the archeology of the 
city in the light of modern knowledge, an explanation confirmed in my judgment during 
the campaigns of the Drew-McCormick Expedition at the site (1956, 1957, 1960). One 
wonders about the source of the statement on p. 204 that Ras el-Kharrubeh is ‘‘archae- 
ologically hardly or not at all possible’’ as the ancient site of Anathoth. It is difficult 
to understand why the Jordan pentapolis (Sodom, Gomorrah, etc.) has to be at the 
north end of the Dead Sea, why the term kikkdr must be a proper name for the Jordan 
Valley and not a geographical term for a type of region, and why the archeological 
observations of Albright and Glueck, as well as geological arguments, must be ruled 
out as irrelevant to the problem, etc. 

One must admire the author’s patience and persistence in so carefully compiling 
such a useful collection of material. Yet, judging from the elaborate form in which the 
publisher has issued the book, one must suppose that the latter expects it to be the basic 
textbook in its subject. Yet, much as one regrets the opinion, it is nevertheless this 
reviewer's judgment that the volume cannot be so used. 

G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL 
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Das Wahre Israel: Studien zur Theologie des Matthéusevangeliums, by Wolfgang Trilling. 
(Erfurter Theologische Studien, 7.) Leipzig: St. Benno-Verlag, 1959. Pp. xx+210. 
No price listed. 


Curiously, most recent monographs on Matthew, the ‘‘churchly”’ gospel, have been 
by Protestants. Now a Roman Catholic scholar in East Germany presents a detailed, 
stimulating study, the larger part of a dissertation, at Munich, under Joseph Schmidt, 
on “The Theology of Matthew.” Here Trilling finds again and again a concept of the 
church as ‘‘the true Israel,’”’ and the tenor of the gospel more expressed by the ‘‘People 
of God” theme than by ekklesia — hence long-debated passages like 16 17 receive little 
attention. 

Along with thorough knowledge of the secondary literature, especially in English, 
the author employs fully the tools of literary and form criticism. The priority of Mark 
and existence of Q are, e. g., assumed — B. C. Butler’s views leave no impression — 
though a written source M is doubted. Tensions within Matthew, it is recognized, can 
sometimes be satisfactorily explained only by positing varied strata of tradition, each 
going through redactoral stages, plus a final editorial hand (pp. 191 f.). There is no 
discussion about original languages, date, or authorship, nor about ipsissima verba of 
any “historical Jesus.’’ The theology of Matthew here investigated concerns rather 
the church which transmitted the traditions and the final redactional activity; these 
two Sitze im Leben within the church, not any Sitz im Leben Jesu, are the background. 
From them, Trilling claims, emerges a theological outlook as distinctive as that of Paul, 
John, or Hebrews. 

Trilling’s starting point is the Great Commission, 28 18-20. The concern is not 
whether Jesus said this or not, but whether the verses grow out of the rest of the gospel 
or are a foreign insert. In 28 18-20, it is argued, are found some of the main themes of 
the book: Christ’s lordship and the church (parallel to the OT unity of God’s kingdom 
and God's people), unlimited universalism, discipleship, and a ‘‘fulfilled’’ eschatology 
where the parousia is not a pressing problem. Hence the thesis: Matthew's gospel is 
drawn up in light of two realities, that of the People of God expressed as the Church of 
Christ, and that of God’s lordship realized now in the lordship of Christ. The analysis 
proceeds in three main sections, each divided into exegetical and thematic parts. 

“The Judgment of Israel,” Part I, provides negative background for the church's 
locating of its position in Hetlsgeschichte. Exegetically two passages show Matthew’s 
thought. The parable of the wicked husbandmen (21 33-45) reworks Mark 12 i-ii into 
a new story, especially by the addition of vs. 43, thoroughly Matthean in style: ‘‘There- 
fore I tell you, the kingdom of God will be taken away from you and given to a nation 
producing the fruits of it.’’ Instead of closing with Mark’s christological emphasis 
(12 10), Matthew stresses the guilt of Israel and a new ethnos to which the kingdom is 
transferred. The trial before Pilate (27 15-26), a section of the Passion over which 
Matthew has worked more than any other and where he uses a special source, has 
significant details in vs. 19 (Pilate’s wife) and vss. 24 f. (Pilate washes his hands; a// the 
people answer, ‘‘His blood be upon us...’’); these point up, by contrast, the guilt of 
the Jews for the death of Jesus. Interest is focused, not on Pilate (a mere catalyst), 


but on the Jews and the fate of Israel. 
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Thematically this judgment over Israel is then viewed in terms of guilt, punish- 
ment, and rejection. All Israel is guilty, collectively — the whole of non-Christian 
Jewry, lined up in a solid front, leaders and people, against Jesus, the disciples, and the 
gospel. The use at 28 15 of ‘‘among the Jews” is comparable only with John’s collective 
use, ‘‘the Jews.”” Their Unheilsgeschichte is that they treat prophets, Messiah, and 
disciples the same wicked way. Punishment comes primarily through loss of the king- 
dom (21 43), but also in the the destruction of the Holy City (cf. Matthew’s additions 
about a city in the parable of the marriage feast, 22 1-14, esp. vs. 7). God has withdrawn 
himself (23 38), Israel ceases to be his chosen people. Is there hope for a final con- 
version of Israel, as 23 39 might imply? No, 8 11 f. shows, the heathen, not Israel, will 
share the eschatological banquet. Israel is conclusively judged and rejected. 

Such a view suggests a complete break between church and synagogue, battle 
lines drawn, no ‘‘Judaizing’’ tendencies in the Christian camp. Thus Matthew 
strikes out Mark’s phrase about a rabbi ‘‘not far from the kingdom of God” (12 34) 
and refuses to picture Jesus at table with Pharisees (cf. Luke 11 37). To heighten con- 
trasts, he carefully rewrites Markan reproaches about the dullness of the disciples, 
omitting (Mark 4 13; cf. Matt 13 51) or blunting them (the mother of James and John 
requests the honors from Jesus, not they themselves, 20 20 ff.). Thus Matthew lays 
the groundwork for his true Israel by delimitation from the false. He does not 
actually use ‘‘True Israel’’ or make Paul's distinction of ‘Israel after the flesh’’ and 
“after the spirit.” For him there is but one “‘people’’ Israel. The church is not a new 
Israel taking the place of the old, but the genuine Israel, as God conceived it from the 
beginning. What are, more positively, its characteristics? 

In Part II, ‘‘The True Israel,’’ it is claimed that the OT revelation, and not just 
opposition to the Jews, led to the church’s self-understanding. Exegetically, first of all, 
certain passages that sound ‘‘particularistic’’ and limit universalism must be explained. 
10 5-6, about not going to Samaritans or gentiles, is taken, following L. Goppelt, to 
reflect ‘‘apologetic proof for Jesus’ Messiahship’’ and not ‘‘a debate on the gentile 
mission’’ — an explanation all too briefly given. 1524 is taken to represent the evan- 
gelist’s true view: Jesus zs sent only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, but precisely 
in order that she may be inexcusable and her guilt established. Finally chap. 18 is 
analyzed as a Lehrstiick for concrete situations, not so much juristical as providing 
insight into the church, though 18 15-17 (‘‘let him be to you as a gentile’) is frankly 
acknowledged as Jewish-Christian from a church where ties were not yet broken with 
the mother-community. 

Thematically, Matthew’s church is made up not “of Jews and gentiles,’”’ but ‘‘out 
of all nations.’’ The universalism of 28 18-20 is embedded elsewhere; e. g., 13 38, 12 21, 
24 14, etc. True, in Matthew, Jesus’ mission is limited geographically, with only one, 
exceptional miracle outside Israel (contra Jeremias; 15 21-28), but precisely here the key 
addition at 15 24 occurs. Matthew thus has particulerism and universalism, not however 
“Jew vs. gentile,”’ but ‘Israel vs. Vélkerkirche,"’ which is the true Israel. Most of all, 
Matthean universalism derives from the OT where Israel is called to be a light to the 
world and from the kingdom of God theme, a central emphasis in Matthew which carries 
on Jesus’ proclamation. And just as God's kingdom and the kingdom of the Son of 
man are virtually identified (contrary to the idea at I Cor 15 24-28), just so closely is the 
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People of God related to the ekklesia marked by sonship, discipleship, and brother- 
hood. 

Lastly, the ethical side. Here too true Israel must work out her concepts in opposi- 
tion to false Israel and her insufficient righteousness. Her task is the perfect fulfilling 
of the will of God. The exegetica! section of Part III, ‘‘The Torah of the True Israel,”’ 
examines 5 17-20. Trilling finds four separate, totally different logia, loosely connected 
by “for” or “then.” 517 is an ‘‘I-Word” about the sending of Jesus to bring God’s will 
in the scriptures to fulfillment through his teaching; it represents the Messianic theology 
of Matthew’s church. 5 18 is a prophetic saying about the enduring value of scripture 
which comes to fulfillment in the events of history; it reflects thought about the law 
in Matthew’s church. Vs. 19, a Gesetzeswort, demanding compliance with all commands, 
stems from discussion about the Torah in Jewish Christianity; its opinion the evan- 
gelist does not really share. And vs. 20, a saying about entry into the kingdom or a 
Frémmigkeitsregel, requiring greater righteousness of the disciples, expresses the ethics 
of Matthew’s church in opposition to the Pharisees and the rabbinate. At least three 
different views of the law are present here! 

The theme of how the church is to realize her calling as true Israel takes shape 
around a threefold practical demand: (1) to do the will of God, which finds briefest 
expression in (2) the call for perfection (cf. 19 21, 5 48), and (3) love for the neighbor, as 
over against the hypocrisy so emphasized in anti-Pharisaic polemic. Matthew finds 
theological basis for answering his primary problem about a new valuation for the 
OT revelation basically in the concept of promise and fulfillment (‘‘not to destroy 
but to fulfill,’ 5 17). Fulfillment implies return to the will of God; that, not the law, is 
to be fulfilled. Hence Jesus annuls an OT command and sets another in its place only 
because the new corresponds to God’s will (cf. 19 1-9, with its restitutio principii about 
marriage). Further, fulfillment concentrates on love, a command, added to the decalogue 
(19 19), where God’s intention comes to its purest expression (22 40). Finally in the 
“‘antitheses” of 5 21-48 there is a sharpening of the Torah’s demands in order to carry 
out the program of 5 20 (‘‘greater righteousness than the Pharisees’) with new norms 
of fulfillment for ethical relationships. Thus (517) Jesus is sent by God, not to abrogate 
the OT revelation of God's will, but to complete and bring it to fulfillment through a 
new Lehrverktindigung. But while “fulfill” is a magic key in the evangelist's hands, 
Trilling is careful to show how in 5 21-48 the “‘fulfilling’”’ takes place in a variety of ways, 
including expansion and deepening, as well as abrogation or replacement of OT com- 


mands. 

One wishes that the author had said more about implications of his findings for the 
background of Matthew, beside the closing section and hints here and there (cf. p. 188, 
n. 2). He does see the ‘church of Matthew”’ (pp. 189 ff.) as a local church, apparently 
urban, well-developed, confronted by Pharisaic Judaism, interested in didactic develop- 
ment and fruitful application of the Jesus-traditions, which are worked over by its 
theologian scribes. The date is after A. D. 70 (pp. 66 ff.), and the church of Matthew is 
aware that it is set in the world for no brief interim — hence the earnest imperative, 
“Be perfect,’ based on the indicative, ‘‘You are the light of the world.’’ Stendahl’s 
“catechetical” school setting is more favorably viewed than Kilpatrick’s “‘liturgical”’ 
(really homiletical) Sitz im Leben. Matthean material, it is held, may have originated 
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in a Jewish-Christian milieu, but the gentile mission was for Matthew’s church no longer 
a problem. But where could all these conditions obtain, one wonders, especially since 
the whole argument posits a Phdrisaic Jewish front in the face of which the church of 
Matthew hammers out its theology? 

One may demur at many details of Trilling’s exegesis, just as one must applaud 
many of his analyses, e. g., the remarks on Matthew’s composition techniques (pp. 73- 
75). At points comparison is now possible with the apparently congruous findings in 
an Aarhus dissertation by P. Nepper-Christensen (JBL, 79 [1960], pp. 88-91), pub- 
lished just after Trilling conipleted his work, and with the section by G. Barth in 
Uberlieferung und Auslegung im Mattéus-Evangelium. Trilling’s aim has been to do for 
Matthew something akin to what Conzelmann accomplished for Luke or Marxsen for 
Mark. He has succeeded to the degree that no investigator of the Synoptics or of 


Matthew’s voice in the NT theological chorus can ignore this excellent study. 


JoHn REUMANN 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY (PHILADELPHIA) 


Myth and Reality in the Old Testament, by Brevard S. Childs. (Studies in Biblical 
Theology, No. 27). Naperville, Illinois: Allenson, 1960. Pp. 112. $2.00. 


The aim of the present monograph is to demonstrate ‘‘that the problem of myth 
in the Old Testament is essentially the problem of the Old Testament’s understanding 
of reality’’ (p. 7). The ultimate concern of both myth and Israel's religion is ‘‘the 
understanding of reality,"’ but there is a tension between the two which is resolved by 
Myth is employed, but 


the ‘“‘new understanding of the redemptive activity of God.’ 
it is broken and transformed. After a brief examination of historico-philosophical and 
form-critical definitions of myth, Professor Childs assays a phenomenological definition 
after the manner of such writers as Malinowski, Frankfurt, and Eliade. Myth is not 
merely a story told, but a reality lived. The relation of the myth to the primeval event 
determines the present structure of reality. In the cult the original cosmic events are 
activated into the present; the participant “‘shares directly in the elemental powers 
of the creation” and is liberated from bondage to time. The myths of various cultures 
are scrutinized and interpreted (pp. 21-29). 

The central chapter of the monograph undertakes to focus the problem of myth and 
its appropriation in biblical faith by an examination of some representative contexts. 
Six passages are subjected to careful and detailed exegesis: Gen 1 1-2, 3 1-5, 6 1-4; Exod 
4 24-26; Isa 11 6-9 and 14 12-21. In all of these the author succeeds in clarifying the 
nature of the myth that has been taken over from Near Eastern cultures, and then 
proceeds to show how they have been altered or broken by the introduction of biblical 
ways of understanding reality. The two primary ‘“‘categories of reality’’ of time and 
space are acutely and perceptively discussed by contrasting mythical time and mythical 


space with the corresponding biblical categories. Particularly important is the equation 


of Urzeit and Endzeit in mythical time and its alteration in the OT. 
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In the final chapter the theological problem of myth is outlined. Here the writer 
finds himself at odds with some of the positions most commonly supported by modern 
scholars, and seeks to show how Western conceptions tend to vitiate the authentically 
biblical view of reality. The new reality is the New Israel, obedient and faithful, which 
cannot be understood in terms of historicity, and cannot be restricied to any particular 
historical form. ‘‘Because of the inability of the new existence to maintain itself within 
Israel, the Old Testament is theologically meaningless apart from the New Testament” 
(p. 97). ‘‘In the Jew, Jesus Christ, the entire Old Testament receives proper perspective” 
(p. 104). 

It is a penetrating and unusually stimulating study which Professor Childs has 
written. With the general point of view the reviewer finds himself in accord. But he is 
not always convinced by the precise statement and would often appeal to other con- 
siderations to substantiate the same thesis. Whatever merit there is in the careful and 
judicious interpretation of Gen 1 1-2, the rejection of the protasis-apodosis construction 
seems to him mistaken. The point of Gen 1 1-3 is that God is creating Day and Night; 
all else is subordinate to that. It is here that creation is subjected to ‘‘time.’’ As Childs 
sees, the succession of days transforms the understanding of mythical time. The sanc- 
tification and blessing of the Sabbath is radical demythologizing or every possible 
mythical motif, just as the Word of God subjects the world of fertility to its imperium. 
Moreover, it should be made more clear that Gen 1 1-2 must be read more clearly in 
the light of the whole account, and the account in turn in the light of the whole movement 
of the priestly narrative. This is where the demythologizing is most important. Some- 
thing might have been said, too, about Paul Humbert’s treatment of the priestly 
narrative as a liturgy. In the second place, Isa 11 6-9 (and similar contexts) seems to me 
to be something more than an extended figure of speech or to have only illustrative 
value. The change that is wrought here is to be discerned in the way that it was em- 
ployed in the royal cult of the house of David. Again, it is not quite clear whether 
Childs conceives of the Endzeit as a return or not (cf. pp. 81 and 83). He is certainly 
correct in emphasizing the newness of the new age and the fulfillment of the divine 
purpose, which is the completion of what was intended already at Sinai. Further, what 
would Childs say of the cosmic events in Pss 93, 96-99? I must confess that I am 
troubled by the frequent use of the word “‘reality’’; at times it appears to bear connota- 
tions quite foreign to the mentality of Israel. Finally, is it altogether fair to say that 
the OT is theologically meaningless apart from the NT? 

The monograph is one of the best in the Studies of Biblical Theology series. It deals 
with matters of central importance for an understanding of the OT, and it deals with 


them in a responsible, constructive, and often profound manner. 


JAMES MUILENBURG 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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The Religion of the Bible, by S. Vernon McCasland. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1960. Pp. vi+346. $5.95. 


This compact guide to understanding the contents of the Bible is the product of 
long experience in teaching college students of liberal arts. It is also arranged to serve 
as an accompaniment to similar courses for other teachers and students. It is con- 
veniently divided into thirty-five chapters of about equal length, each supplied with 
indication of an appropriate portion of biblical text, with suggestions for supplementary 
reading, and with questions for discussion. The supplementary readings are from a 
limited number of books — a quite feasible reference shelf for any modest library. 

These pedagogical conveniences do not prevent the book from attractiveness of 
form and undidactic readability. The author has succeeded in selecting what most 
needs to be said to make the lay reader grasp the central facts of the biblical material. 
This is not easily achieved, as both those most learned and those least learned about the 
Bible appreciate, though in different ways. Severe selection and compression were 
necessary if the reader was to acquire any sense of proportion. For this achievement 
rather than for any novelty Professor McCasland is to be congratulated. There is 
nothing eccentric or sectarian in his matter or manner. The teacher who is able to 
supplement with further knowledge or fuller discussion of moot points may well find 
here a congenial objective basis. So will the solitary reader trying to gain for himself 
an over-all impression of the Bible and its several parts. 

The good balance of the work is shown by its combination of unobtrusive archeo- 
logical data in not excessive proportion. Its claims for the Qumran finds are, for example, 
quite restricted. It mentions el Amarna but not Ras Shamra, Babylonian parallels to 
the laws but not to the folklore. It touches on matters of introduction with necessary 
brevity. It recognizes that the Bible is history and literature as well as religion, but 
chooses the last for its title and for major emphasis. The content is poles apart from 
the synonymous sounding “biblical theology”’ of our time. The author wishes the reader 
to be able to understand the religion of the men of old, often so alien to our mentality, 
and also to attain a faith of his own. 

The critical viewpoint is what one may call normative in contemporary Bible 
study, with no concern to supplant tested theories in either O or NT. Every scholar 
will have his minor quarrels with one detail or another. Even the most congenial col- 
leagues will not vote in unison on every question of date and authorship. On the other 
hand felicitous expression of indubitable facts about the Bible will be noted. I may 
quote, ‘‘Jesus was discovering himself in the Scriptures” (p. 247). ‘‘The miracles of the 
Gospel of John appear to have replaced the parables of the synoptic Gospels’’ (p. 239), 
that is, as an indirect method of conveying religious truth. ‘‘This Gospel has always 
provided a bridge between the Christian faith and other religions and philosophies” 
(p. 240). “The informality of Paul's letters is one of their greatest values” (p. 261). 


Henry J. CADBURY 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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Geschichte des Alten Testaments, I11 Band: Das Goldene Zeitalter Davids, by Claus 
Sched!. Innsbruck, Vienna, Munich: Tyrolia Verlag, 1959. Pp. xxviii+497. 


The first two volumes of this work, which promises to be one of many volumes, 
appeared in 1956 and carried through the period of the Judges. The present volume is 
concerned with the period between the fall of the tribal confederacy before the Philistines 
and the division of the monarchy after the death of Solomon. The material is grouped, 
as is natural, about the careers of Samuel, Saul, David, and Solomon; a concluding sec- 
tion devoted to the golden age of Hebrew literature is concerned chiefly with the Psalms 
and Wisdom. 

The author, a Roman Catholic scholar, is quite conservative in his evaluation 9f 
the traditions. Although he is aware of the complexity of the problems involved, and 
freely concedes that there are frequently parallel accounts that cannot be harmonized, 
he approaches the sources, to use his own words (p. 41), ‘mit der stillen Voraussetzung 
seiner historischen Zuverlissigkeit.’’ This issues at times, it must be said, in har- 
monizations that are not wholly convincing, e. g., the Philistines were driven from the 
land by Samuel (I Sam 7), only to return when Samuel grew old (pp. 31 ff., 75); the 
accounts of I Sam 24 and 26 refer to separate incidents (pp. 152 f.), etc. In spite of this, 
the author has given us, in this reviewer's opinion, a work of considerable merit, and 
one that will doubtless be widely used, especially among German-speaking Catholics. 
It is exhaustive; it is lavishly documented and shows acquaintance with the relevant 
literature (including numerous Catholic works too often overlooked by non-Catholics); 
it gives archeological and other extrabiblical data full play; and it is, on virtually 
all controversial points, sober in its judgments. It is, moreover, at least to this English- 
speaking reviewer, remarkably clearly and interestingly written (this perhaps because 
the author, unlike some of his colleagues, is given to the use of short sentences!). 

Perhaps a major adverse criticism would be that far too much space is devoted 
to the retelling of the Bible’s own story (though this is done splendidly), with the 
result that the book at times becomes a running commentary on the text rather than an 
interpretive history. The reader is likely to miss, amid all the details, the full impact of 
the inner change that overtook Israel between Samuel and Solomon. Would it not have 
been better to trust the reader to follow the discussion with his own Bible open? More- 
over, even where parallel narratives are admitted (e. g., in the stories of Saul’s election, 
and of David's first appearance), the author nevertheless tells his story precisely in the 
Bible’s order, thus conveying to the reader the impression that what has been conceded 
to be complex is actually consecutive and simple. At times, too, the treatment is re- 
petitious and not fully in agreement with itself; e.g., the etymology of Ish-baal is 
thrice discussed (pp. 32, 85, 182), twice being explained as ‘‘man of Baal (the Lord),” 
once as ‘‘Baal (the Lord) exists." In short, one feels that with careful editing the book 
could have been made briefer, and at the same time better. The reviewer was not 
looking for typographical errors, but nevertheless found quite a number. G. E. Wright 
appears several! times (pp. 201, 206, 228) as C. E. Wright, though elsewhere correctly; 
Desnoyers appears as Denoyers (p. xxvii), Buttrick as Butrick (p. xiii), Yeivin as 
Jeivin (p. 365 — correctly elsewhere). On p. 306 the symbol for Interpreter’s Bible (IB) 
appears as JB, and the treatment of Kings is credited to Sochman (sic!) and Calkins, 
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with the name of N. H. Snaith (who did the exegesis) omitted. On p. xiv the title of 
Albright’s translated work appears as Die Religion (Israels omitted) 1m Lichte der 
archdéologischen Ausgrabungen. In future printings of this worthy work these and other 
sl'ps will doubtless be corrected. 
Joun BRIGHT 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY (RICHMOND) 


The Face of the Anctent Orient, by Sabatino Moscati. Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1960. 
Pp. xvi+328. $6.00. 


The substance of this book formed the basis of a course of lectures run by the 
Scientific Programme of the Italian Radio in 1955. Needless to say, the material has 
been recast with certain modifications, expansions, and bibliographical notes. The 
interest kindled by those lectures encouraged the author to undertake their publication 
with the belief that they would appeal to a wider circle of people eager to know more 
about the history and culture of the ancient orient. 

In the preparation of such a survey the toughest problem to be faced is just how 
much of the vast body of available materials to include. While geographical and time 
limits could be set without too much difficulty, the selection of the content matter was 
not so easy. “I adopted the principle of treating the material as typifying ideas, ex- 
pounding it extensively within the framework of my general assessment as to its justifi- 
cation, but not aiming to present it fully.”” In carrying out that principle, the author 
deals with the history in outline, with religious structures, with literary genres, and 
with artistic types. That, of course, makes his method unique — when applied to such 
a wide expanse of history and culture — and tremendously attractive, especially as 
an ideological framework which may serve the student of the ancient orient as an outline 
pattern convenient for study and classification of the abundantly rich materials from 
almost every area covered in the book. 

Its nine chapters are classified under four main categories. The Conditions, part 1, 
sets the stage for the subsequent discussion with a brief account of the results of recent 
discoveries, especially those at Ugarit, Mari, and Qumran, which have thrown a flood 
of light upon the interrelationships of the whole ancient world — Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, Arabia, Anatolia, Mesopotamia, and Iran. Professor Moscati confines himself to 
the historical period; he does not discuss pre-history, except in brief outline form so as 
to show that the world he describes was already old when history began (ca. 3000 B. c.). 

In part 2, The Components, he gives an account of the three great central civiliza- 
tions of antiquity — the Sumerians, the Babylonians and Assyrians, and the Egyptians. 
Each section is treated under the heads of setting, historical outline, religious structure, 
literary genre, and artistic type. Part 3, The Catalysts, deals with the Hittites and 
Hurrians, the Canaanites and the Arameans, and Israel. Part 4, The Synthesis, analyzes 
the contribution of the Persians and offers a final evaluation of the cultural developments 
of the whole of the ancient oriental world and is truly a multum in parvo. There are 
also five figures, a map, and thirty-three plates illustrating the points brought out by 


the author. 
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This is a book for both the general reader and the specialist: for the former because it 
presents a full and well-rounded picture of the situation; for the latter because it pro- 
poses synthetic judgments and interpretations that may well demand a re-evaluation 
of his own fragmentary position. The rapid expansion of knowledge in the field of Near 
Eastern culture renders it virtually impossible for a single individual to be an expert 
in every phase of it, and hence such a treatment as this, depending on the work of many 
scholars, is most helpful though one may not share all of the author’s views with equal 
enthusiasm. Nevertheless, its proportions are excellent, its illustrations illustrative, 
and its perspective is clear and to the point. 
J. M. Myers 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, (GETTYSBURG) 


The Secret Books of the Egyptian Gnostics, by Jean Doresse. New York: Viking, 1960. 
Pp. xvii +445. $6.50. 


Newly Discovered Gnostic Writings, by W. C. van Unnik. Naperville, Ill.: Alec R. 
Allenson, 1960. Pp. 96. $1.75. 


Last Christmas a distinguished NT scholar prophesied that for the next fifteen years 
Gnosticism was going to be very fashionable. These two volumes, in quite different 
ways, indicate how the prophecy will be fulfilled. The first is by an archeologist who 
was in Cairo at the time when the Nag-Hammadi documents were first available. 
His encyclopedic work consists of (1) a discussion of Gnosticism as previously known; 
(2) a description of Coptic documents previously known; (3) a description of the 
Nag-Hammadi collection based on the “incomplete decipherments” that the author 
made in 1948, and a correlation of this material with what is otherwise known of the 
Sethians; (4) a brief discussion of later Gnosticism, a note on Simonian doctrine, and a 
discussion and a translation of the Gospel of Thomas. A 59-page index is extremely 
complete; indeed, it is so complete that it is rather hard to use. The value of Doresse’s 
work is chiefly due to the fact that of the ‘forty-four secret books’’ which he describes 
only a few have yet been published. For this reason alone his book would be worth 
reading; but it also contains a good many sensible and learned observations concerning 
the meaning of the materials with which he has worked. Some of his criticisms of those 
scholars who have tried to make sense of the discoveries without having seen the docu- 
ments are rather extreme, and one feels that the full story may not be available for a 
long time, partly because of the ramifications of Egyptian politics. Perhaps it should 
be said that the more Gnostic literature becomes available, the more the readers is 
impressed with the sobriety and health of the writings in the NT canon. 

The second work, much smaller in size, is perhaps in importance equal to the first. 
After brief, incisive chapters on the character of the Nag-Hammadi find, the back- 
ground to Gnosticism (Iranian, Babylonian, Syrian, Greek, Jewish, and Egyptian; no 
single primary influence), and ‘‘Christian Gnosticism,’’ van Unnik proceeds to describe 
and analyze four semi-Christian documents either published (Gospel of Thomas, Gospel 


of Truth, Apocryphon of John) or available to him (Apocryphon of James, only semi- 
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Gnostic). Van Unnik’s refusal to provide an over-all survey of the Gnostic books is 
based on two points: (1) the ideas as presented in Coptic are often extremely obscure, 
and (2) they cannot be fully understood without the collaborative work of scholars on 
the library as a whole. He is able, however, to give a valuabie discussion of the four 
semi-Christian works, primarily because the concepts in them can in part be understood 
in relation to Christian thought. He suggests that ‘‘Thomas” may contain authentic 
sayings of Christ, that the Gospel of Truth was written by Valentinus himself, that the 
Apocryphon of John was not used by Ireneus but, like him, mzkes use of an earlier source, 
and that the Apocryphon of James may come from an isolated Egyptian church. 

We conclude that since some acquaintance with Gnosticism is necessary for the 
student of early Christianity, if only to see the contrasts which exist, both of these books 


will provide highly useful introductions to the modern discoveries. 
ROBERT M. GRANT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, edited by Kurt Galling with H. von Campen- 
hausen, E. Dinkler, G. Gloege, and K. E. Logstrup. Vol. III] (H-Kon).. Tiibingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1959. Pp. xxxii+1806 columns. 


Theological librarians and other readers of the JBL will find the new RGG indis- 
pensable because of the wealth of material, well presented and with good bibliographies, 
contained in it. The OT article include discussions of individual books (Habakkuk 
{Humbert]; Haggai [Bach]; Isaiah [Kaiser]; Jeremiah [Wildberger]; Jonah [Wolff]; and 
Kings [Bach]), as well as archeological treatments (Jericho, Jerusalem), historical 
syntheses (Hebrews, Israel, Judaism), and studies of theological themes (Knecht 
_Jahwes [Rowley]; Kénigtum Gottes [Hempel]). Later Judaism is not neglected; there 
are articles on Enoch, Haggada. Halacha, Herod and his successors, and Josephus, not 
to mention Galling's excellent survey of Judaism to 135. The article on the Qumran 
Habakkuk-commentary by Elliger is longer than the one on Habakkuk, but current 
interest explains the proportion. 

The NT articles seem especially thorough. In addition to brief studies of Jude and 
the Catholic epistles by Fascher, there are somewhat longer articles on Colossians 
(Kasemann), Hebrews (J. Schneider), James (Aland), and the Johannine literature — 
the Apocalypse by Piper, the other books by Bultmann. (We should also mention 
Hermas by Molland and Ignatius by Bartsch.) Among the longer treatments of more 
general subjects the following deserve especial notice: Kirche (Stendahl); Kirchen- 
verfassung (Adam); Heidenchristentum (Conzelmann) with Hellenismus (F. C. Grant); 
Judenchristentum (Kiimme!) with Israel in early Christian thought (Simon); and 
Hiaretiker (Ké6ster). 

Perhaps the two most important articles are those by Conzelmann on Jesus Christus 
and by C. H. Ratschow on the Jesusbild der Gegenwart, which admirably supplement 
each other. C. begins with a brief statement about methods (form-critical, environ- 


mental) and proceeds to the Geschichte Jesu, which ends with his crucifixion. ‘Die 
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Auferstehung kein historisches Ereignis ist." R. begins with modern NT critics, criti- 
cizes them, and goes on to analyze the many varieties of approaches to Jesus today; he 
includes a comparison of the latest writings of Bornkamm and Stauffer, as well as a 
discussion of American novels! 

Because of the inclusion of these two articles on a theme which is really one, it 
might be asked whether similar essays might not be provided on other controversial 
subjects. The articles of Bultmann, for example, on the Johannine epistles and gospel 
provide one of the clearest statements available of his views. But it is by no means 
evident to all men that his ‘ecclesiastical redactor’’ did what Bultmann says he did. 
In dealing with the gospel he says that “‘das J. ist... offenbar von ein Redaktion 
herausgegeben worden,’’ and that ‘lassen sich drei Quellen mit einiger Wahrscheinlichkeit 
erkennen”’ (841-42). The basic problem here is how one is to differentiate (1) ‘‘Offen- 
barung,” (2) Wahrscheinlichkeit, and (3) Méglichkeit. (Perhaps the reviewer will not 
be happy until he reaches the article on Skeptizismus!) Too often, however, encyclopedia 
articles are likely to describe phenomena rather than to give clues as to their meaning; 
and no one else can set forth Bultmann’s views more adequately than he himself can. 

In short, biblical students who are concerned with the tendencies and achievements 


of modern work cannot avoid referring to these volumes. 
RoBert M, GRANT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The New Creation, by Louis H. Taylor. New York: Pageant Press, 1958. Pp. 141. $3.00. 


The Pauline theology of redemption and the doctrine of katy) xriots (translated as 
“renovated creation’’) constitute the dual focal point of Louis H. Taylor’s first major 
volume. Taylor, who is professor of Bible and religions at Virginia Intermont College, 
maintains that the concept of Kaw7 xriows, explicated in II] Cor 517 and implied in 
Rom 8 18-23, ‘‘contains, in nuclear form, Paul's entire theology of redemption.’’ He 
contends further that Paul relates this redemption, not only to ‘‘willing humanity, but 
also to the whole sub-human cosmos, both animate and inanimate, ..."’ (p. 9). 

The logical starting point for a discussion of Paul’s theology of cosmic redemption 
is an examination of his theology of cosmic creation (an assignment admittedly riddled 
with difficulties), of the original purity and purpose of the cosmos (chap. 1), and of its 
subsequent corruption as a result of human sinfulness (chap. 2). Throughout the 
volume Taylor presumes a causal relationship between human sin and “sub-human” 
cosmic corruption. Though the relationship bears continued theological scrutiny, its 
validity and importance are not demonstrated here with consistent cogency and clarity. 

Chap. 3 includes discussion of Paul's understanding of how corrupt creation has 
been divinely ‘‘renovated”’ and how this “renovation” manifests itself in limited form 
in present time. In describing this present reality, Taylor coins a new theological term, 
namely, ‘‘paronology,” which is defined as the ‘‘study of the present age especially as 
man is related to God, to man and to creation” (p. 75). The “paronological’’ dimension 


of redemption includes deliverance from both the guilt and power of sin. The result is 
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salvation, i. e., the state of being part of katy? xriots, in which one recognizes self as 
vids Beod and as having one's existence év XpioT@. Furthermore, this state carries 
“social implications” for redeemed man, calling him to active responsibility in civil, 
societal, and familial relations. In this state, one no longer perceives God, his fellow, 
or himself, xara sapxa, but only, kara mvedua. 

In chap. 4, Taylor raises questions relative to the Pauline doctrine of the ultimate 
“renovation” of man and the ‘“‘sub-human cosmos” that will eventuate in the age to 
come (e. g., whether an intermediate stage can be expected between earthly and heavenly 
existence, etc.). 

Although Taylor has conceived of his work primarily as exegetical and interpretive 
(p. 14), he has also concerned himself to an extent with random apologetic issues. On 
the one hand he has developed a growing apology against an unidentified, presumably 
conservative, ‘‘ecclesiastical tradition’’ (cf. pp. 20, 22, 47, 56, 78, 135); and on the 
other, he has shown considerable interest in demonstrating how biblical statement may 
be corroborated by scientific discovery (cf. chap. 1 and pp. 130 ff.). 

Aside from these observations, several critical considerations should be made. First, 
with regard to Pauline theology, one might question (1) the advisability of presuming 
without any qualification the authenticity of Paul’s speeches in Acts (pp. 10, 117), and 
(2) the lack of any extended treatment of Paul’s understanding of Law (as it relates to 
sin in chap. 2) and the ‘“‘body of Christ’’ (as it relates to ‘‘paronology”’ in chap. 3). 

Second, with regard to the citation of parallels to Pauline and early-Ch istian 
concepts and practices, drawn from Persian, Egyptian, Hermetic, Stoic, Jewish, Baby- 
lonian, and Sumerian sources (pp. 20, 80 ff.), one wishes that Taylor might have felt 
greater constraint to illustrate their relevance. One is curious to know on what grounds 
Taylor agrees with Albright that a given Sumerian text bears evidence of ‘‘the most 
important ultimate source of the NT conception of Adyos”’ (p. 20). 

Cornment should be made on the scope of the author’s bibliography, ranging from 
Leupold and Lenski to Bultmann‘and Tillich. Also, special attention should be given 
to the perceptive analysis of the ‘‘paronological’’ implications of ‘‘renovated creation” 
in chap. 3. We are indebted to Taylor for reminding us of Paul's insistence that the 
man év Xptord@ lives in two eons, not only in a present evil eon, but in a “‘new’’ one 
as well, in which the proclamation of God's xatv7 xriots has been issued to us all. 


WaYNE G. ROLLINS 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


The Biblical Doctrine of Initiation, by R. E. O. White. Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1960. 
Pp. 392. $6.00. 


This is a careful study of the biblical teaching on baptism and evangelism. It is 
well documented and evaluates with vigor recent trends in this area of study. 

White rejects Cullmann’s idea that the baptism of Jesus was vicarious. He describes 
baptism as ‘‘the expression of man’s response to the word and grace of God consciously 
apprehended and accepted, and the expression of God's response to man’s repentant 
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faith. It marks actual initiation into a new relationship and experience’ (p. 123). 
The rite has a deep sacramental meaning, must have the background of careful instruc- 
tion, is connected with the gift of the Spirit, places one in the church, and has inevitable 
ethical consequences. 

The author has strong words to speak against infant baptism. He condemns 
“initiation by accidental (!) birth into a privileged home, plus a ceremony” (p. 116), 
and insists that ‘‘innocent’’ children are safe ‘“‘within the uncovenanted mercies of the 
Redeemer-God”’ (p. 122). The child is not in the kingdom until he accepts his privilege 
by his own faith. He points out that ‘infant baptism, by emphasizing what God does 
in baptism, has preserved a truth too often overlooked in the concentration of believer's 
baptism upon the intention and act only of the baptized’”’ (p. 292). But he thinks this 
is cancelled or compromised by making infant baptism a mere symbol of theological 
truth and a merely promissory rite. He finds no satisfactory answer to the question 
what baptism does for the infant himself. 

The book is typical of a great deal of recent NT study in its assumption that we know 
rather clearly the prebaptismal catechetical teaching of the early Apostolic Age. Nowa- 
days most of the NT gets interpreted as baptismal or sacramental teaching or as the echo 
of a somewhat fixed and generally used catechetical pattern. I think this trend has 
gone too far. The NT seems to me to reflect a freedom and variety of Christian preaching 
and teaching which agrees in broad lines but is not constantly controlled by or explicitly 
tied to sacramental thought. So while it is good to hear of the necessity of education 
in connection with baptism, the idea that we can clearly identify a well-known thing 
called ‘‘the first baptismal teaching of the primitive church” (p. 167) seems to me to 
stretch a point. When we read about prompt baptisms at Pentecost, undelayed baptism 
of the Ethiopian eunuch, Saul’s baptism without instruction, Peter’s baptism of the 
‘at once,’’ and similar events, 


household of Cornelius, the Philippian jailer’s baptism 
it could make us wonder whether Luke had ever heard of a primitive baptismal cate- 


chesis. 
FLoyp V. FILsoNn 


McCorMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Paul’s Message and Mission, by William Baird. Nashville: Abingdon, 1960. Pp. 176. 
$3.00. 


The scope of this little book is indicated by the titles of its five chapters: To Jews 
and to Greeks; Necessity is laid upon me; As it really is, the Word of God; To know 
nothing but Christ; By hearing with faith. 

This study reflects current interest in biblical theology, but only in the sense of 
using some of its vocabulary and, mainly, in its sincere ¢ fort to penetrate into Paul's 


thought and to state it clearly. The author makes it his business to discover just what 


Paul was trying to say, with the feeling that it is still worth knowing. 

The first chapter surveys some aspects of Greek and Roman culture relevant to an 
understanding of Paul. Then follows an analysis of Paul's contacts with early Christians, 
showing how his sense of the truth of the Christian gospel gradually grew upon him 
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until it overwhelmed him. Subsequent chapters elucidate well known concepts of Paul's 
thought, yet with a surprising freshness which makes the book rewarding throughout. 
I was impressed with the discussion of Paul’s concept of the Word of God as a message 
carrying a potency within itself quite independent of the human evangelist. The same 
insight illuminates many of the Pauline terms. Ordinarily the words are given in Greek 
transliteration; beginning students of the Greek text will find helpful suggestions. 
There is a sound approach to such difficult problems as the resurrection; the author 
explains that Paul cites no empty tomb because faith cannot be based on such ambiguous 


evidence, resting instead on its own sense of validity. 


S. VERNON McCAsLAND 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


De herem in het Oude Testament, by C. H. W. Brekelmans. Nijmegen: Centrale Druk- 
kerij N. V., 1959. Pp. 203 (German summary). No price. 


A question that has long worried conservative theologians is, Did the God wor- 
shiped by Jews and Christians actually order the hérem, the merciless slaughter of 
vanquished peoples? This Nijmegen dissertation devotes itself to the solution of this 
problem. After a careful examination of the root frm in the Semitic languages and in 
the OT, an inductive study of relevant OT materials, a comparison of the biblical 
hérem with similar practices among Israel's neighbors, and a criticism of the views of 
von Rad and others, it arrives at a well-founded conclusion. Only the chief of Brekel- 
mans’ results can be mentioned. The Hebrew verb, always in the hiphil or hophal, is 
denominative from a nomen qualitatis;a religious term, krm, is secularized in late passages. 
The original Israelite hérem consisted of the making and carrying out of a solemn promise 
to devote to Yahweh all the spoils of victory, animate or inanimate, in order to gain 
his help. The annihilation of captured peoples recorded in many OT passages and in 
the records of various ancient nations was not the real hérem; of Israel's neighbors 
only the Moabites (cf. the Mesha stele) are attested as practising it. Even among the 
Hebrews it was very ancient and rare. I Sam 15 and I Kings 20 35-43 show that the 
prophets tried to maintain it as a means of combatting religious syncretism — no part 
of the original motivation at all— but, due to the opposition of the monarchy, it 
apparently fell into disuse. The numerous Deuteronomic and deuteronomistic references 
do not record actual circumstances, but are idealizing elements in the particularistic 
program of the D school. The hérem as punishment (Exod 22 19; Lev 27 29; Josh 7) 
and as offering (Lev 27 21,28; Num 18 14; Ezek 44 29) are extensions of the original 
concept. There is evidence of no more than three instances (Num 21 1-3; Josh 6; 
I Sam 15) in which the real war-hérem was carried out; these were motivated not by 
divine injunction (I Sam 15 shows prophetic reinterpretation), but by a fervent and 


(from a higher view) misguided religious zeal. 


Stmon J. DE VRIES 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


Current and Stimulating 


PAPERBACKS FROM BEACON PRESS 


AMERICAN FREEDOM AND 
CATHOLIC POWER 


By Paut BLANSHARD 


Over 290,000 in print; now com- 
pletely revised and rewritten, with 
new material. ‘Important in the con- 
temporary American spectrum.” 


— New York Times Book Review .$2.25 


HUNTED HERETIC: The Life and 
Death of Michael Servetus, 1511-1553 
By Rovanp H. Batnton 

The outstanding authority on the 
Reformation writes the definitive bi- 
ography of Servetus — Renaissance 
scholar, scientist and religious mav- 
Le IO a ee $1.75 


THE REFORMATION OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


By Rotanp H. Banton 

“A vigorous, popularly written his- 

tory of the Reformation which con- 

tracts a vast body of scholarship into 

a little space....” 

— ALA Booklist....... . .$1.60 

THE OLDEST STORIES IN THE 
WORLD 


By THeopor H. Gaster 


Myths and legends of Babylonian, 
Hittite and Canaanite cultures are 


collected here for the first time. 
$1.95 
THE GREEKS AND THE 
IRRATIONAL , 
By E. R. Dopps 
The world-famous classicist shows 


the role of primitive and irrational 
forces in Greek culture... .. . .$1.75 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY 
OF DOGMA 


By Apotr HARNACK 

'ntroduction by Puitip RieFF 
Harnack’s own summary of his seven- 
volume masterwork — the detailed 
history of the fundamental Christian 


doctrines irom the beginning to 
rrr er he $1.95 


THE CONFLICT OF RELIGIONS 
IN THE EARLY ROMAN 
EMPIRE 

By T. R. GLOVER 

The well-known British classicist’s 

lucid and objective interpretation of 

the conflicting ideals of the early 

RTDMISCCT ANS S45. Sa ek tans $1.75 


THE GREEKS AND THEIR GODS 

By W. K. C. GuTHrig 

A study of the origins and nature of 

Greek religion as it was manifested 

in Greek literature and daily life. 
$1.75 


HELLAS: A Short History of Ancient 
Greece 

By C. E. Ropinson 

*“A well-balanced presentation... 

of the meaning of Greek culture... 

done on a remarkably high level.” 

— Werner Jaeger. ........... $1.45 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT 
By W. W. Tarn 
‘**The author is our century’s greatest 


scholar of Alexander and his world.”’ 


— Moses Hadas............... $.95 


BEACON PRESS, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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The Weekday Lessons from Luke in the Greek Gospel Lectionary, by William D. Bray. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959. Pp. xi+72. $2.00 (lithoprinted). 


This little treatise forms a welcome addition to the Chicago series, unfolding in a 
new area the necessity of taking into account the evidence of the lectionaries. It gives 
an incidental illustration of the resources that are being made available to students 
through the growing collections of the International Greek New Testament Manu- 
script Project, which was able to secure microfilms of an uncial lectionary of the tenth 
century from Carpentras, France, and to provide the author with a collation; and also 
to provide him with microfilms of two particular lections from nearly fifty lectionaries 
which were already on file. The basic study takes account of fifteen representative 
lectionaries, mostly of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the choice being determined 
largely by the ready availability of the materials. 

Dr. Bray has done his work with care and the results are presented clearly, under 
convenient classifications. Table 3, for instance, presents all the variants from the 
base (7 R, Oxford, 1873) which are attested by the majority of his lectionaries, and the 
actual size of the majority is given in each case. Table 4 presents the variants that fall 
short of 50% support, but are found in at least three Mss. It is interesting to find that 
his evidence points in the same direction as that which Professor Metzger found in his 
examination of the Saturday and Sunday lections from the same gospel — that the 
text of the lectionaries is generally related most closely to the Alpha text, then to the 
Gamma, then to the Beta, and finally to the Delta (p. 32). The observation that no 
less than 97 of the 238 variants that appear in the majority list are also found in Westcott 
and Hort is sufficient in itself to indicate the value of the tradition preserved in the 
Jectionaries; it is probable that the proportion would not be significantly changed if 


three or four times as many lectionaries were taken into consideration. 
FRANK W. BeEari 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Introducing the Old Testament, by Frederick L. Moriarty, S. J. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1960. 
Pp. xiv+253. $4.25. 


Father Moriarty believes that historical biography is the most interesting form of 
historical writing, and adopts this approach, which has not been often used in sacred 
history; Fleming James’s Personalities of the Old Testament is an.example. Moriarty is 
also ¢ ware, I am sure, that rigorous historians regard biography as a romanticizing of 
history. I do not believe Moriarty’s book lies under this indictment; he groups a survey 
of Israelite literature and history around certain dominant personalities, and does not 


write a biographical sketch of each personality. 


The persons are fifteen in number: 
Abraham, Moses, Joshua, Saul, David, 
Elijah, Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezek- 
iel, Second Job, 
Qoheleth, and Daniel. By the last 


Nehemiah, 


Isaiah, 


the authors, 


books. The 


three names are meant 


not the heroes of the 


scheme does not give a complete 
history either of Israel or of its litera- 
ture, and it is not Moriarty’s purpose 
“intro- 


to be complete. He desires to 


duce” the reader to the OT through 
some of its great mén and some of 
its great literary monuments. The 
scheme does permit an adequate back- 
ground of the history of Israel, which 
Moriarty, a member of ‘‘the Baltimore 
school,’’ does not fail to give in some 
detail. It also permits a generous 
admixture of literary criticism and of 
biblical theology. Moriarty’s scholar- 
ship is always sound, and it is un- 
necessary within the limits of this re- 
view to point out differences of opinion 


f this 


in points of detail; a book « 
scope must of necessity excite a number 
of such differing views. 

The style is pleasing and facile, and 
the book deserves a wide circulation 
among students of theology and the 
Bible in colleges and seminaries, who 
seem to be the audience principally 
intended. Its use as a text or as collat- 
eral reading is facilitated by a chrono- 
logical table, a selected bibliography, 
and an index of topics and proper 


names. 


Joun L. McKenzit 


WEst BADEN COLLEG! 








Jesus in the 
Gospel of 
Matthew 


A reappraisal 
of the distinctive elements 


in Matthew’s Christology 
by Edward P. Blair 


Here is a fresh look at the first 
Gospel in the light of contempo- 
rary scholarship, taking into ac- 
count especially the most recent 
studies, including the Qumran 
texts. Specifically Dr. Blair seeks 
to understand the distinctive con- 
cept of the person and work of 
Jesus Christ in Matthew, and to 
discover the relevance of this 
Christology for the church of 
Matthew’s time. He shows how 
the early church found in this 
Gospel both a rationale and an 
apologetic in its continuing con- 
troversy with Judaism. Thus it 
was a gospel with appeal for both 
Jews and Gentiles in the early 
church, whose Christ was a com- 
manding figure greater than 
Moses, and whose higher right- 
eousness pointed the way to a 
kingdom even now breaking in 
upon the world. 


THE CHAPTERS 


i. Major Issues in Matthean 
Studies 

2. The Basis of Jesus’ Authority 

3. The Authority of Jesus in the 


Realm of Knowledge 

. The Authority of Jesus in the 
Realm of Conduct 

5. Matthew’s Portrait and First- 
Century Christianity 


BN 


176 pages $3 


Order from your bookstore 


Abingdon Press 
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Mystery on the Mountain: The Drama of the Sinat Revelation, by Theodor Reik. New 
York: Harper, 1959. Pp. xiti+210. $3.75. 


This is a fascinating, if not fantastic, book. The author himself, admits that, in 
dealing with the Sinai event, he has replaced the supernatural with the incredible, the 
transcendental with the fantastic. He cails his method that of “archaeological psycho- 
analysis’ (p. 97). Reik has read an immense amount of scholarly material, in biblical 
criticism and archeology, and comes up with a thesis he first conceived as a young man 
years ago while a student of Freud. One feels that his book was written for the kind of 
market the SBLE represents. And, many of its members will find in it their best works 
quoted. Reik seems to want to chide biblical scholars for not having already done what 
he has done. Comparisons made between the Israelite tribal federation and the Greek 
amphictyony, he insists, are rea!ly quite obvious. Biblical scholars should now go on to 
finish what Reik has started, comparisons between the Sinai drama, as he calls it, and 
the puberty and initiation rites of primitive — particularly Australian aboriginal — 
societies. Reik’s search for parallels, in the Sinai account, to anthropological observa- 
tions of primitive cultures seems like a chapter out of Sir James G. Frazer, characteristic 
of the delightful but rather irresponsible work familiar to scholars of forty and fifty 
vears ago. Reik’s work has some affinities to that of Johannes Pedersen, whom he 
quotes. The differences, however, are the essential ones discernible between the an- 


; . ef 
thropological and the myth-and-ritual approaches. 


J. A. SANDERS 


CoLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Isaiah Speaks, by S. Paul Schilling. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1959. Pp. 
x+148. $3.00. 


This book is a very good example of the mediation to laymen of the results of biblical 
scholarship, with special emphasis on the ‘‘messages”’ of the several contributors to the 
Book of Isaiah and on their meaning for today. The author makes no pretence to have 
broken new ground, but he plants a good crop in well-cultivated soil. He credits his 
wife with helping to make the book ‘‘concise and readable,’ which it is. He makes 
discriminating use of critical studies, and his summaries and explanations are clear and 
accurate. The illustrations are apt, and the application to modern conditions shows good 
judgment. It would be hard to find a better textbook for lay study-groups on one of 


the most important books of the Bible. 
R. B. Y. Scorr 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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